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About This Offering 

From 1994-1999 Massage Magazine published my 
regular column, Facilitating Inner Peace: Exploring the 
Integration of Inner Peace Counseling and Transformation 
Oriented Bodywork. In 1996 the first 18 of these columns 
plus some additional material was published by Bear and 
Company as Transformation Through Bodywork: Using 
Touch Therapies for Inner Peace. 

Since then, 13 additional columns were written and 
have been gathered together here for readers of 
Transformation Through Bodywork who wish to read more. 
They are ah dialogues of the nature found in Transformation 
Through Bodywork chapters 14-20. 

In 1999 I retired from professional life and have since 
devoted my time to spiritual practices. However, in late 
2017, Bear and Company took Transformation Through 
Bodywork out-of-print, and the copyright reverted back to 
me. This gave me an opportunity to post the book online, 
and also an incentive to share these additional dialogues as a 
second volume along with it. 

Chapters 1-12 were published in Massage Magazine 
during 1996-9 and were copyright Dan Menkin. Ah my 
material in this book, as well as Transformation Through 
Bodywork, is now offered in the Creative Commons and 
anyone is free to use and share; no further permission is 
needed. (Les Kertay’s introduction and commentary on 
Dialogue 9 remain his copyright.) 
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Special Notice to the Reader 

(The following is from the beginning of Transformation Through Bodywork 
and is equally applicable to these dialogues.) 


The thoughts and information in this book are offered to inspire 
and invite contemplation. They are not meant to suggest that one 
should practice psychotherapy without appropriate training (and 
licensing if required by law). This book does not claim to be an 
authoritative text; it may be useful to practitioners, though, as 
motivation to seek further professional development, study, and 
training. 

As used in this book, the term inner peace facilitation is a 
generic reference to spiritual and personal support; it does not 
necessarily imply that the facilitator is a professional. Facilitators are 
advised to give serious consideration to possible consequences before 
using these approaches, suggestions, and theories with others. Inner 
peace facilitation can trigger highly complex and unpredictable 
psychological mechanisms; caution and professional supervision are 
highly advised. 

The characters and events used to illustrate the principles 
described in this book are fictional, although they are based upon the 
actual experiences of the auth or. 


Please Be Aware 

All of these dialogues were written between 1996-8, and 
hence any references to organizations, persons, or contact 
information may be out-of-date. 

These dialogues are just as submitted to Massage Magazine 
by the author; they have not had the professional editing and 
proofreading that was given to the material in Transformation 
through Bodywork. Rather, they were resuscitated from ancient 
3 V 2 ” disks and reformatted for this e-book without further editing. 
The author apologizes for any errors or other problems this 
offering may contain. He can be contacted via a Facebook 
message, though it may be a while before he responds. 
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Introduction 

Words of Gentle Caution for Practitioners 

By Les Kertay, Ph.D. 


(The following is a reprint of the review of 
Transformation Through Bodywork that Les Kertay wrote 
for the Massage Therapy Journal shortly after the book was 
published. It is included here because of his unique insights 
into this work and his gentle cautionary words of advice to 
bodywork practitioners who are contemplating integrating 
inner peace counseling into their offerings. 

In a spirit of fairness, the entire review is included, 
though it is only for the later part that it is here. Therefore, 
the first paragraphs are put into a smaller font as they are 
mostly irrelevant to someone who has already read 
Transformation Through Bodywork.) 


Dan Menkin has done his personal homework. He has focused 
on his spiritual path and found a way to express it through a 
combination of spiritual practice and massage therapy that he calls 
“inner peace facilitation.” In Transformation Through Bodywork, he 
outlines the principles on which this work depends and attempts to 
show how other practitioners might use some of his ideas to help their 
clients. 

Menkin’s approach differs from the average bodywork practice 
in several ways. He spends a significant portion of his unusually long 
(three hours) sessions talking with clients, helping them explore the 
“deeper meanings” of their physical symptoms, and connecting them to 
a spiritual and psychological sense of puipose. He is also more willing 
than many therapists to be personal and is not afraid to share his own 
views and experiences if they might help shed light on the client’s 
situation. 

There is a lot to like in this book. The spiritual principles in the 
book are universal and well illuminated. The central principle is that 
all beings are connected and they have a purpose in life that they long 
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to fulfill. 

Much of the philosophy has a Buddhist flavor, but includes many 
aspects of the perennial wisdom common to all spiritual paths. In a 
bodywork practice, Menkin believes that if the therapist can find a way 
to connect the client to his or her sense of that perennial wisdom, then 
the physical work will have a transcendent quality that leads to lasting 
changes in that individual’s life. 

There is a heartfelt quality to the book that is both refreshing and 
stimulating. Menkin’s caring for his clients is unquestionable, and the 
attempt to get other bodyworkers to explore the possibility of asking 
deep and meaningful questions of themselves and their clients is an 
important contribution. Moreover, the suggestion that bodyworkers 
strive to understand the emotional dynamics of their relationships with 
clients as well as seek a supervisor/consultant for help in this area is a 
much needed perspective whose time has come. 

If the book had stayed with the purpose of presenting 
Menkin’s work and encouraging others to learn more, it 
would have succeeded admirably, even though the literary 
devices are at times a bit stilted. However, toward its stated 
goal of raising larger issues and sharing ideas for application 
by other therapists, it falls short. As an experienced 
bodyworker and a trained psychologist, I am troubled by the 
potential for damage that can be done by even the best- 
intentioned bodyworkers, or, perhaps, especially by them. 
The difficulty with this book centers on the question of 
professional boundaries and the relationship between 
bodywork and psychotherapy. Yes, there are plenty of 
caveats throughout to warn body therapists that in 
“facilitating inner peace,” they are not doing psychotherapy 
and should be mindful of the possibility that they are in over 
their heads. However, Menkin never draws clear lines 
between the two disciplines, and the examples he gives 
make it hard to tell the difference. One of the appendices, 
which purports to be about the relationship between inner 
peace facilitation and psychotherapy, was a particular 
disappointment. It is a useful and important discussion of 
the ethics of spiritually oriented bodywork, but, if anything, 
it muddies rather than clarifies the distinctions. 
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Transformation Through Bodywork contains stories 
about emotionally difficult situations with clients. Menkin 
admirably recommends that readers ponder and reflect on 
such cases in terms of their competence, limitations, and 
training. But this is not enough. How many times have we 
gotten in “over our heads” and not known it until it was too 
late? 

Especially when dealing with deeply personal issues, 
one of the requisite skills is learning to recognize trouble 
before it occurs. That takes a level of training that is well 
beyond what many bodyworkers have. This is not to say 
that everyone who deals with emotionally loaded issues 
needs to be a trained psychotherapist. It does, however, 
suggest that, at a minimum, we need specific training in 
recognizing potentially dangerous situations before they 
arise, and in methods for containing the damage when we 
inevitably miss one. 

The core issue here is twofold. First, bodywork is 
generally helpful for individuals with reasonably intact 
personalities. An individual may spiritually seek to be rid of 
the personality, but if he or she doesn’t have a strong 
personality to begin with, there is tremendous potential to 
lose contact with reality and experience a terrifying 
psychosis, at worst, and a sense of chaos and unnecessary 
pain, at best. For those individuals who have been damaged 
by their life experiences to such an extent that the 
personality is fragile and its boundaries easily disrupted, 
bodywork aimed at “freeing armor” can be bewildering, 
disintegrating, and psychosis-producing. How does one 
know the relative strength of the personality? By being 
trained to do so. 

Second, there is a human tendency to believe that we 
know what is good for people. We like to believe that we 
know the “real” causes of our clients’ sufferings, that we 
know “real” personal growth when we see it. Sadly, 
probably unintentionally, there are numerous references 
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throughout the book to just such knowledge of the “real” 
processes behind the client’s presented self. One of my 
supervisors once said that every time she got into trouble 
with a client, it was because she thought she knew better, 
that is, when she had an agenda for them, no matter how 
well-intentioned and thought out. My own experience fits 
hers. Clients sometimes go in directions that I disagree 
with, that personally would leave me miserable, but it is 
incumbent on me as a therapist in all my roles to have the 
ego strength to help people do what they think best, within 
my own ethical and moral limits. 

In the end, my sense of this book is that if it had tried 
to do less, it would have been better. The issues here are 
huge, and it is well past time that bodyworkers meticulously 
explored them. In fairness to the author, Menkin tried to do 
the impossible. I am grateful to have the issues raised but 
wish that they had been raised with more clarity. 

Les Kertay 


[Bio from 1998] Les Kertay is a Clinical Psychologist, an 
Advanced Certified Rolfer®, and Director of the 
Chattanooga Center for Complementary Health Care. His 
work is informed by a long study of the mind-body 
relationship and a commitment to facilitating his clients’ 
personal growth through physical and psychological means, 
as well as a belief in the innate healing abilities of the 
human body and psyche. He has lectured nationally on 
ethics in bodywork, and is passionately interested in 
providing supervision groups for bodyworkers as well as 
training others to supervise. 
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Dialogue One 

Conflict , Containment , and Compassion 

Sharon s session with Stephanie ■ Working with the Higher questions 
■ Processing abortion guilt • Denial, repression, acting-out, 
and acting-in * Containment and “cooking” conflicting values 
■ Relating appropriate stories with clients 


(The following is an excerpt from the journal of Sharon, the 
fictional practitioner of inner peace facilitation and transformation- 
oriented bodywork who has been featured in previous dialogues.) 

I have just finished a session with a most extraordinary 
young woman. I hope I can capture some of what we shared 
together while it’s still fresh. 

This morning I got a call from someone named 
Stephanie who identified herself as the niece of a woman I 
had worked with several years ago. I could hear trembling 
in Stephanie’s voice as she asked if I could possibly see her 
this weekend. Something told me this was important, so I 
suggested this afternoon. She was delighted and agreed to 
come at four. 

During the day, I found myself wondering just who I 
would be working with. I recall Deborah, Stephanie’s aunt, 
telling me fondly of her adolescent niece many years ago, 
and I reckoned she must be in her late teens by now. But 
who had she become, and why did she want to see me? 

When I answered the doorbell, I was met by a demure 
but self-possessed young woman. Her natural grace, 
though, seemed constricted, as if something were binding 
her from the inside, allowing only the slightest trickle of a 
tear to reveal what she was feeling. Knowing I’d have to 
wait awhile before my hands would be able to begin their 
healing work, I found myself curious as to what issues were 
so oppressing her. As we sipped tea and began to get to 
know each other, I was struck by Stephanie’s clarity and 
intelligence. Yet she seemed bent on trying to convince me 
that she was confused and not at all pleased with herself. 
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Stephanie, it turns out, had just started college a few 
months ago and was deeply questioning whether she wanted 
to continue. She felt alone, not really seen or accepted, and 
was wondering if she might not be better off dropping out 
for a year and experiencing life a bit more directly. 

After awhile, it became clear to me that Stephanie was 
hungry for someone who would really hear her and accept 
her for who she was, not for who they wanted her to 
become. So I opened my heart, listened, and shared some of 
her world which was filled with many blessings - and much 
confusion. Before we began, I explained to Stephanie that, 
while I was not a psychotherapist, this work was bound by 
the same ethical standards as therapy. This meant that 
whatever she said would be kept in confidence. I also 
suggested that we imagine a table between us, and that as 
she talked, we might imagine pieces of a puzzle being 
placed on this table. At first, they might seem random and 
not make much sense. But after awhile, I assured her, we 
would begin to see how the pieces fit together. 

Stephanie was so “ripe” that she easily talked for the 
better part of an hour. At first she was describing her 
problems, and on the level that she presented them, they 
indeed seemed large. When I sensed an appropriate 
opening, I asked a few of my usual “expansion” questions: 
Do you believe you have a purpose in life? If so, what do 
you sense that is? Is there a higher power in your life? If 
so, what is your relationship with It? I’ve found that such 
questions are useful for shifting the focus from the level of 
the problems themselves to the realm of values and value- 
conflicts. By inviting Stephanie to deepen our investigation, 
I was hoping that together we could then work with and 
clarify her issues in the context of her own unique beliefs 
and realities. 

Stephanie, like most of my clients, was initially taken 
aback by these questions, in part because they are so rarely 
asked, and in part because they required her to look inside 
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and share at a deeper level. Stephanie was ready, though, 
and seemed to be delighted that I cared enough about her to 
want to know. 

Having opened our discussion to include the biggest 
parts of her life, I then suggested that we explore more 
deeply some of the issues that had previously been placed 
on the “table.” One of these concerned an abortion she had 
had several years ago. While she knew at the time that she 
was in no position to be a mother and believed she had made 
the best choice possible, she still carried within her the 
judgment that she had taken a life. Given the sensitivity and 
depth with which she had presented other issues, I could 
only guess how deeply this guilt must be torturing her. 
Withholding my own opinions, I asked her what she 
believed about the nature of human life, about when it 
begins, and about the values by which she was judging 
herself so harshly. As the discussion progressed, it became 
apparent that Stephanie held several sets of conflicting 
values. Rather than ally myself with any one of them 
(though at times it took all my self control to keep my 
opinions to myself), I kept reflecting back to her in simple 
terms the pairs of opposing values I heard her expressing. 

When the conflicts were clearly sitting there on the 
“table” between us, we changed course for a while and 
talked about the nature of conflict in general and some of the 
ways we humans handle it. Denial, I explained, is when we 
don’t even admit the conflict exists. It’s still there, but we 
force it into our unconscious where we can’t work with it, 
even though it still drains our energy and influences us. 
This is also called repression, which conveys the feeling of 
something being pressed down, out of sight. Repressed 
feelings, though, grow bigger in the darkness, and we often 
feel threatened without knowing why. We usually respond 
with more repression, chronically constricting parts of our 
musculature and connective tissue, trying to hold back what 
we fear, yet denying ourselves an opportunity to explore, 
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understand, and perhaps resolve what’s bothering us. 

Then there’s acting-out, when one part or another of 
the conflict takes over and makes us behave in ways that 
disgrace us. And how could it be otherwise, I said to her: 
with all that tightness in our mind and body, there’s no way 
we can express our native grace, hence we live in dis-grace. 

Sometimes, I continued, the acting-out is under 
control, but the mind obsessively churns the same old fears, 
fantasies, or judgments over and over, like a broken record. 
This might be called acting-in. Whether it’s a traumatic 
experience from the past, a hoped-for longing for the future, 
or a fearful projection of “what if. . . ,” we seem to be 
helpless against the pattern in our minds and the 
corresponding actions in our bodies, such as constricted 
breathing, nervous twitching, and the infamous “pain-in-the- 
neck.” 

By now Stephanie was expressing a lot of interest in 
learning about how her mind and body were manifesting her 
inner conflicts, and so we began to explore a third option. 
As an alternative to acting-out or acting-in, I suggested, one 
might choose containment. This means consciously 
deciding to hold in consciousness both sides of a conflict, 
allowing neither to dominate the other. While doing this, we 
then notice when the discomfort of the process tempts us to 
become distracted and slide back into our old, more familiar 
patterns such as denial, repression, acting-out, or acting-in. 
It’s very much like a meditation process, I explained to 
Stephanie: In both practices the “goal” is consciousness. 
Not solving, not doing, not even understanding - at least not 
right away - but rather exploring feelings on both sides of a 
conflict and carefully avoiding resolution until we can make 
the most conscious choice possible. 

In a sense, containment is something like cooking. If I 
were hungry, and if all I had were some raw potatoes, 
onions, cabbage, and spices, I couldn’t do much to satisfy 
my hunger with them as they are. But if I cut them up, put 
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them in a pot, and kept a low flame burning under them for 
several hours, when I returned, I would have a nutritious 
meal waiting. Likewise, when we are dealing with 
seemingly unsolvable conflicts of values, or situations in 
which no matter what we imagine doing, we fear we’ll be 
wrong or create problems, sometimes the best “solution” is 
to let things “cook” for a while. Not “cook” as in “stewing 
in one’s juices” (which often just goes around and around 
without changing), but cooking as a transformational 
process. 

Just as we clean and cut up the vegetables before 
putting them into the pot, we examine and clarify our 
“issues” and do our best to see them form a variety of 
angles, exploring our feelings, thoughts, and beliefs and 
separating as best we can the important parts from the 
secondary or distracting elements. Placing everything 
together - containing them in our consciousness - we 
“cook” them over the “fire” of awareness. This may require 
hours, or months - sometimes even years. 

If we try to “eat” our dinner before it is fully cooked, 
we end up with a stomach ache. Likewise, when we try to 
reach decisions prematurely, when we try to force 
understanding before the various elements have become 
tender and made their peace with each other, we often end 
up with emotional indigestion, mental “gas,” and 
“heartburn” of a variety that no antacid can help. 

After this digression to develop a few models together, 
Stephanie was ready to try out these new ideas in her own 
inner kitchen. She shyly returned to her agonizing guilt over 
her abortion, and we tried together to clarify the opposing 
values which were causing her so much suffering. Yes, she 
believed that it would not have been right for her to have a 
child so young. And yes, she believed that it was wrong to 
kill a human being. As she wrestled with various ways of 
expressing and understanding the components of these 
beliefs, I asked her to notice if what she was doing didn’t 
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feel a bit like trying to place the north poles of two bar 
magnets together. The closer the ends come, the greater the 
force repelling them. Stephanie smiled, remembering when 
she was a child playing with magnets, viscerally feeling the 
frustration of this invisible force that kept these two objects 
apart. 

After Stephanie had prepared her conflicting-value 
“soup” and placed it on the burner of her heart and mind to 
simmer, it felt right to briefly share stories of two other 
women I knew who had become pregnant in high school. It 
was my hope that these would be supportive of Stephanie’s 
own healing process. 

Peggy, a dear friend of my youth, had had an abortion 
at about the same age as Stephanie. She too had agonized, 
both before and after the decision. For years she had 
blamed herself for the death of her unborn child, reinforcing 
her belief in her wretched nature and triggering frequent 
bouts of depression. 

As I related Peggy’s story, I could see something in 
Stephanie settling, becoming both calmer and more alive. 
Perhaps she felt less alone in her self-blame. Perhaps she 
hoped my friend had found a solution that might benefit her 
also. Regardless, she was all ears as I recalled how Peggy 
had met a spiritual teacher in her late twenties who had 
helped her to broaden her understanding of the nature of 
human life. This moved her to ponder deeply her own 
beliefs about what makes us human. She knew she had a 
soul, a “something” that existed separate from her body- 
mind, but she hadn’t till then given much consideration as to 
where it was before she was born and when it entered into 
the child that had became Peggy. After sitting with this 
question for months (cooking it, so to speak), she finally 
became clear that she personally didn’t think the soul 
entered a fetus until sometime near the time of birth. This 
left her feeling that ending the life of a two-month fetus was 
not the same thing as taking the life of a full human being. 
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Of course she still had to deal with her sadness at losing 
what-might-have-been, but she felt consoled by her growing 
sense that the spirit which had not had a chance to be born 
through her body had by now found other parents who were 
ready to love and nurture her. 

The second story was of a client who I called Kelly. 
She too had become pregnant in high school, but had chosen 
to drop out for a semester, have the child, and give it up for 
adoption. She had returned to school, graduated, gone on to 
college, and was now a successful teacher. Yet she too was 
tortured by self-blame and doubt. Was her child well? 
Happy? Did the kid hate her “real” mom for not keeping 
her? As with Stephanie, I explained, I helped her to clarify 
her conflicting values and to “cook” them over the fire of 
her consciousness. Over time she too found ways of making 
peace with her decision. 

Knowing that the opinion of a helping professional can 
have special influence on a client, I was careful to tell 
Stephanie that what I had been sharing with her was not 
intended to convey any particular belief about right and 
wrong. I pointed out that I supported each of these women 
and continued to respect them. I felt it was important, 
though, not only to show Stephanie how to contain her 
conflicting feelings and be patient while they cooked, but 
also to share some instances of how such a process had 
produced positive results. 

By the time we were finished talking, I hardly 
recognized the constricted, confused, near-tears person who 
had come in a few hours earlier. As we walked to the 
massage room to continue our session with hands-on work, I 
couldn’t help but feel delight at how gracefully she now 
walked, how much taller she seemed, and how a sense of 
light and peace radiated from her. 

During the bodywork, my hands found many of the 
places in her connective tissue and musculature where her 
fears and blames had become chronic constrictions. Slowly 
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we worked with them together, maintaining and deepening 
the warm link which had opened as we talked previously. I 
felt so much love for this young woman, and such delight 
that she was already discovering at her age what often took 
others additional decades to unfold. I can’t help but sense 
that my hands conveyed some of that love, and I could feel 
her tensions and fears melting in their warmth. 

After the massage, I suggested Stephanie take as long 
as she needed to meditate and enjoy her new-found peace. 
When she was leaving, I was struck by her now unrestrained 
poise and the vulnerable yet grounded way she expressed 
her appreciation for what we had done together Tenderly, 
she hugged me goodbye, and I once again noticed a tear in 
her eye. But this time, it was a tear of pure joy. 
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Dialogue Two 

Exploring Motivation 

Sharon’s supervision with Patricia concerning the previous session ■ Client as a 
‘‘fruiting tree” ■ Professor versus Educator ■ Wanting to be helpful ■ 
Monitoring self-motivation as an inner peace facilitator 


(This is the second half of a fictional ‘‘case study” that began in 
the previous issue.) 

Several days have passed since inner peace facilitator 
Sharon worked with her client Stephanie. Today is Sharon’s 
weekly supervision session, and sitting in the waiting room, 
she notices the various questions, hungers, resistances, and 
awarenesses inside vying for “air time” in the coming hour. 
For three years now she has been working with Patricia in a 
relationship that combines personal therapy, professional 
supervision, and ongoing mentorship in counseling skills. 
Today, though, she wants nothing so much as a warm 
mommy who will hold her and tell her she’s doing okay. 

Patricia opens the door, catching Sharon on the verge 
of tears. After a hug, they settle down and Sharon 
volunteers, “There are so many things I want to deal with 
today, but the one that feels most important just now is 
what’s happening as a result of a client session a few days 
ago. I described it in my journal, and I’d like you to take a 
few minutes and read it.” 

Holding the journal respectfully, Patricia’s aura of 
peace beckons Sharon toward stillness and invites her to 
notice more deeply what she is feeling. While Patricia is 
reading, Sharon’s agitation begins to settle, and she assures 
herself that whatever needs to come up today will be okay, 
will be acceptable, and will not affect the respect and love 
she finds so supportive in their relationship. 

When Patricia is done, Sharon searches her eyes, 
hoping to find confirmation that she had handled the 
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situation well. Patricia smiles and nods, but still Sharon is 
not at ease. 

“As you read, I did my best to help my client Stephanie 
process her guilt from an abortion she had when she was in 
high school. I thought I handled the session pretty well, 
inviting her to express various sides of her conflicts and 
helping her to reframe her experiences in ways that were 
more supportive of her healing process. After our 
discussion, I felt moved to share with her an example of 
someone in a similar situation who had successfully grown 
through her guilt and adopted less self-blaming ways of 
understanding her decisions. 

“What I really wanted to do,” sighs Sharon, “was share 
with her my own story, since I too became pregnant in high 
school and suffered terribly after ending it. Personally, I 
wanted to be her buddy, soothe away her pain, and somehow 
‘fix’ her with solutions that had worked for me. But I guess 
what I’ve been learning here about containment and respect 
for each individual’s own unique healing process has taken 
root. I remembered what you and I have discussed about 
how a counselor’s role is to help their clients find their own 
answers, and not prematurely ‘solve’ problems with her own 

wisdom, no matter how tempting. 

“Still, after all that had come up, I really wanted to leave 
Stephanie with a sense she was not alone in this situation. 
So I told her two stories, one of an old friend and one of a 
client, each dealing differently with the same situation, each 
learning and growing, each processing their fears and guilt. 
I think it helped, but oh, how I ached to get out of my 
counselor role and just play good mommy to a hurting child. 
There was so much that I wanted to tell her!” 

Patricia smiled, catching the reference to a discussion 
they had last week about the nature of healing and wisdom. 
Sharon grinned and said, “Yes, damn it, I remembered! I 
didn’t want to, but tmth is truth.” 

Catching the subtle invitation to play, Patricia replies with 
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mock-therapist seriousness, “And tell me, Sharon, what is it 
you remembered?” 

“For one thing,” she replies, “our discussion about how 
we function as an authority in our client’s lives, and the 
responsibilities that go with that role if we truly want to 
facilitate healing and growth. You were reminding me of 
how clients often place exceptional importance on the 
suggestions we make, and how we therefore need to be very 
careful not to solve their problems for them, but remember 
to facilitate, to support them in discovering their own path 
toward wholeness. 

“When we talked about that, I had an image of clients 
being like a fruiting tree, filled with hard potential that had 
yet to ripen and be able to nourish. In this metaphor, my job 
is to help their roots find nutrients hidden in the dark soil, 
and also help their leaves find their way into the sun so that 
the ripening process might proceed naturally. And if I really 
care about this tree, I want it to find the Sun, not just my 
own personal limited understanding of light. 

“When I was a kid, my dad taught me that tugging at 
the fruit before it is ripe can damage the tree. But when it is 
ripe, the fruit becomes soft and sweet, coming to us of its 
own accord. So in a sense, my role as an inner peace 
facilitator asks me both to hold and reflect a vision of ripe, 
nourishing fruit, and also assist my client-trees to reach 
through their inner clouds and receive transforming energy 
from the Sun. I guess that’s why I think of this work as 
inherently spiritual.” 

Nodding in agreement, Patricia adds, “I know how 
tempting it is to try and give another what we have worked 
so hard to receive, digest, and make real in our own lives. 
But even if we were to succeed, we’d be short-changing 
those we claim to care for. Each person’s truth must be won 
through their own quest, just as a tree’s fruit can ripen only 
through the inner workings of that particular tree. No matter 
how much a neighboring tree might want to help, it must 
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remember that the fruit’s sweetness comes from the 
relationship between that tree and the Sun. We can offer, 
though, what we’ve learned about growing through 
obstacles, deepening our roots, dispelling clouds, and 
opening to the Sun.” 

Sharon was right with her and added, “I remembered 
your description of the Greek teacher, Socrates, and how his 
dialogues with students weren’t so much to impart 
information as to get them to clarify and deepen their own 
understanding of Truth. Sort of like helping tree-leaves find 
their way into the Sunshine. As I thought about this on the 
way home, I noticed an inner irritation, a part of me that just 
wants to tell others what’s good for them. I also was 
wondering about the root meanings of a few words, and 
when I checked the dictionary, my suspicions were 
confirmed.” 

“Oh?” says Patricia, encouraging Sharon to continue. 
“I’m afraid part of me is less interested in facilitating peace 
than in being a Professor. I love to profess, to ‘tell it like it 
is,’ at least in my opinion. This is the part of me that when it 
sees something broken wants to fix it, when it sees 
something empty wants to fill it. But that’s not healing. 

“I figured Socrates was probably the highest example of an 
Educator, so I looked up that word. It’s root meaning is ‘to 
draw out,’just as the Sun draws out the sweetness latent in 
the unripe fruit. So I guess we remember Socrates today not 
just for the wisdom he professed, but even more for his 
ability to draw out wisdom from his students, for his skill as 
an Educator. 

“For several days I “cooked” my own conflicting desires to 
profess versus educate, to gratify myself by sharing my 
wisdom versus deepening my skills as an inner peace 
facilitator by drawing out awareness and healing insights 
from another. I want them both, but more than anything, I 
want to help with healing. And I think the part of me that so 
loves to profess and fix others might need some of that 
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healing also.” 

Then with a grin, she says to Patricia, “That’s what you 
were trying to draw out of me last week, wasn’t it?’ 

“Well perhaps,” winks Patricia. “In this kind of work, we 
constantly come back to the core question of motivation and 
our beliefs about the way things are. Most of us will claim 
we see clients to help them, but as we grow to understand 
ourselves more deeply, it’s rarely this clear cut. For 
instance, we all like to leave a session feeing good about the 
work we’ve done with our clients. But is my motivation— 
my deeper purpose in being a practitioner—to feel good 
myself? Or is it to assist another in their healing process?” 
“But I want both ,” says Sharon, resisting the subtler 
meaning in Patricia’s words. 

“We all do, but when there’s a conflict, when we need to 
choose, how clear are we?” 

Sharon is silent for a few moments, wrestling with an 
awareness that is trying to come into her consciousness. 
Patricia waits patiently, and finally Sharon confesses, “I 
guess there are lots of times when I’m not being a very good 
practitioner, then. Usually when this conflict comes up, I 
ignore it and just continue manipulating things so I can think 
well of myself. I want so much to think I’m being helpful to 
others.” 

Patricia shares the silence that follows. After awhile, 
she volunteers that she too grapples with this issue. “What 
I’ve come to appreciate,” she continues, “is that the conflict 
doesn’t solve; it just opens up into deeper and deeper realms 
of consciousness. And the more aware I am, the more likely 
it is I will choose what is best for my client. That also 
means meeting my own needs, but I try not to do that at the 
expense of my client. That’s why I continue receiving 
counseling and professional supervision also. It’s just too 
easy to let subtle decisions slip out of consciousness unless 
I’m regularly working on my own issues with someone I 
trust.” 
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Again there is silence as Sharon thinks about what’s 
being said. Then, flashing a mischievous grin, she 
volunteers, “I can see how a part of me wants to satisfy its 
hunger for sweetness by taking gratification from my 
clients’ ripening fruits. I try to deny it, but that part of me 
resists reaching for the Sun directly and ripening its own 
sweetness inside. Oh, do I ever feel hypocritical!” 

Patricia surprises Sharon by saying, “Actually, I think 
it speaks well of you as a practitioner that you can see these 
inner conflicts and are working to grow through them. I’d 
worry more about you if you didn’t feel these opposing 
forces; how then would you work with them and protect 
your clients from their affects?” 

Taking in the healing balm of Patricia’s faith in her, 
Sharon realizes even more deeply how the difficult—but 
necessary—process she is undergoing just now is linked to 
her growing ability to help others reach for their own truth. 
Once more the famous words dance in her mind: Seek the 
Truth, and the Truth will set you free. 

Just now, though, Sharon doesn’t feel free. In fact, she 
feels tight-cornered by her own growing awareness of deep 
conflicts that threaten her very belief in herself as a healing 
professional. Yet here’s Patricia, with her loving acceptance 
a palpable force between them. What does this mean? 

As if reading her mind, Patricia gently says, “It’s 
painful, isn’t it? Seeing our inadequacies, wanting so much 
to get it ‘right,’ yet even with all our effort, still feeling 
infinitely far from being ‘good enough.’ Fortunately, 
though, to be effective as an inner peace facilitator, you 
don’t need to be perfect. In fact, it’s your weaknesses—seen, 
accepted, and transformed—that become your greatest 
qualification to help others in their work to transform their 
weaknesses. Ironic, isn’t it: to open more fully to the Sun, 
we must send our roots more deeply into the darkness. To 
fly free, we must master the bonds that bind us. And 
developing that mastery is just what you are doing here 
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today, what you’ve been doing ever since I’ve known you. 
Your hunger to be free—to open in the Light while working 
masterfully with the darkness—is contagious. Your clients 
will feel your quest, and if they are ready, it will inspire and 
support them in theirs also. Your greatest gift to them may 
be one you never realize you are giving. And maybe that’s 
as it should be.” 

Feeling the power of the gift she is receiving from 
Patricia just now, Sharon believes her. Bathing in the light 
shining from her mentor, she also remembers the Source of 
all Light. Even with her growing awareness of painful 
conflicts and inner darkness, she experiences Joy as light 
continues to illuminate and disperse that darkness. Giving 
thanks for the transforming power working within her, 
Sharon is quiet and enjoys her hard-won peace. 
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Dialogue Three 

Courting the Dragon 

Using Stories to Heal 

Sharon .V session with her client Jane ■ The story’ of princess Mattie 
and her quest for her kingdom’s lost treasure ■ Connecting teaching 
stories to a client s current situation 


“In five minutes Jane will be here,” thinks Sharon as 
she arranges the flowers in her interview room. Even after 
all her years of integrating inner peace facilitation and 
transformation-oriented bodywork, she still pays special 
attention to the details of the space in which she hopes 
healing will soon be taking place. Then she sits and waits 
for Jane to arrive, thinking back over their last several 
sessions together. She has such admiration for the inner 
work Jane is doing and wonders what new will unfold in 
their session today. Finally, she clears her mind, invites 
stillness, and prays to be a conduit for whatever will be most 
useful in the coming hours. 

After Jane’s arrival, the ritual tea, and catching up on 
what’s been happening in her life since their last meeting, 
there is a gentle quietness as Sharon waits to see what will 
happen next. Eventually Jane emerges from her thoughts 
and somewhat shyly begins to share what concerns her most 
today. Sharon listens attentively as segments from Jane’s 
childhood come out, noticing the accompanying emotional 
charge, and wondering where these seemingly disjointed 
tellings will lead. From time to time she asks clarifying 
questions, but mostly the next hour is filled with Jane and 
her struggle to make sense out of confusing and often 
conflicting memories and feelings and their links to current 
situations in her life. 

This aspect of the work is always fascinating for 
Sharon—it offers such intimate glimpses inside another 
human being. Until enough pieces of today’s puzzle have 
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been put out, though, it’s not at all clear what picture is 
being formed. As she begins to sense underlying themes, 
Sharon continues to question and occasionally shares 
snippets from her own life, helping Jane to feel that indeed 
she can and does understand. 

Slowly Sharon senses that today’s puzzle-picture 
concerns a young girl struggling to make sense of the world 
she is growing into, discovering her developing powers, and 
feeling much fear. Jane is valiantly trying to heal the old 
wounds that keep her inner flowers from unfolding and 
sharing their beauty with the world, but she feels stuck in 
constrictive defense patterns. Heroically, she keeps trying to 
“slay” her inner demons, to “cut out” what’s such a “pain in 
the neck.” But she feels defeated and, at times, tempted to 
just give up. 

As they explore together, Sharon is filled with an 
appreciation for the quest Jane has embraced, and she waits 
patiently to see how she might support this noble venture. 
When Jane seems to be finished, they once more share a 
pregnant silence, waiting to find out what comes next. 

The look in Jane’s eyes tells Sharon that she hungers for 
something to help her make sense out of all she’s said, out of 
the puzzle-pieces that so far aren’t coming together for her. 
And there is a part of Sharon that is quite ready to “explain” 
the picture she’s seeing to Jane, to “tell” her about making 
friends with her pain instead of fighting it. But today the 
muse of myth rides lightly upon her shoulder and whispers 
another approach in her ear. 

“Have you sought the help of your dragon?” asks 
Sharon out of the blue. Looking somewhat bewildered, Jane 
shakes her head and waits to hear what comes next. 

“Well, there was once a woman in a very similar 
situation to the one you are in,” continues Sharon with a 
twinkle in her eyes, “and her dragon was most helpful. 
Would you like me to tell you her story?” With a child’s 
delight, Jane grins and nods for Sharon to continue. 
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(Note: in the actual session, there is a good deal of 
back-and-forth between the story and discussing the 
meaning of the various characters and events in the story. 
For this column, though, only the story itself appears 
below.) 

“Long ago in a distant land,” says Sharon as the muse 
begins to unfold the story to her inner ear, “there was an 
impoverished kingdom ruled by a kind but not very 
powerful king. Many generations ago the treasure of the 
land had been stolen by a fierce dragon, and ever since the 
people had eked out a meager living as best they could. But 
the sparkle had disappeared from their eyes, the birds’ song 
had lost its sweetness, and the sun no longer had the power 
to warm their weary bones.” 

Smiling as she notices that this description seems to 
hold personal meaning for Jane, Sharon continues. “Now 
the king of this land had but one daughter, the princess 
Matilda. Mattie, as she preferred to be called, was fair, but 
more important, her heart was true, and she grieved sorely 
for the suffering of the people. Many a fine knight had 
come to seek her hand in marriage, but always the 
requirement was the same: find and slay the dragon, and 
return the kingdom’s treasure. All had set out valiantly with 
songs of victory upon their lips, but none returned. 

“As the years passed by, Mattie began to suspect that 
none of these fine knights would succeed. Slowly she came 
to realize that if the treasure were to be found and returned, 
she would have to be the one to do it. Quietly she began to 
train herself as an explorer, and she spent long hours 
studying with anyone who was willing to share their skills 
with her. 

“At last the day arrived when she knew she must 
depart. With some trepidation, she went to her father and 
told him of her plan. His face paled, for his love for her was 
great, and he feared much for her safety. But realizing that 
her heart was set, he finally gave his blessing and supplied 
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her with a fine horse and supplies for her journey. 

“Mattie had heard that the dragon resided in the high 
mountains to the West, but there were mighty rivers, 
prairies, and even deserts to cross before she could reach 
them. One night in a fierce storm, her horse ran off, taking 
most of her supplies with him. Distraught as she was with 
this setback, Mattie knew she must go on. So she continued 
on foot toward the high mountains, learning to take 
gratefully whatever sustenance came her way, and 
continually reminding herself why she had set out on this 
quest. 

“At last the mountains were in view, and soon she 
found herself climbing a steep trail. While it had no 
markings, her instinct had grown strong over the past 
months, and she sensed the dragon’s lair was near. Tired 
though she was from her long journey, as she gained 
altitude, a special kind of light began to shine more brightly 
inside, bringing her great peace. 

“One morning as she awoke, she noticed a thin curl of 
smoke from beyond the next rise. Packing her things, she 
eagerly continued along the trail, sensing that at last she was 
nearly upon the object of her quest. Just before noon she 
rounded a bend and froze, for there before her was the 
biggest, most ferocious, most evil-smelling thing she had 
ever seen. It snorted fire and billowed smoke, but behind 
this monster she could clearly see the glittering of her 
kingdom’s treasure—and the burned bones of many a knight 
who had tried to reclaim it. 

“Reaching for the sword at her side, she was struck 
with how ridiculous this weapon was for fighting the dragon 
before her. Maybe it was her fear, or maybe it was her 
weariness from the journey, but for whatever reason, a grin 
slowly crept across her face. She dropped her sword and 
found herself beginning to giggle. As the dragon snorted 
more fire, the giggles turned to laughter. As the dragon’s 
roar became louder, her laughter too began to shake the 
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ground. Even though she suspected she was going to be 
fried in the next moment, she couldn’t help herself. It was 
so ludicrous, all those fine young men coming here to meet 
their death with nothing more then a tiny shaft of steel to 
protect them. The more she thought about it, the harder she 
laughed, until gradually the tears of laughter became tears of 
mourning for these brave, if somewhat foolish, young men 
who had tried to help her kingdom and win her hand. 

“It took some time before Mattie returned to an 
awareness of what was around her. When she did, though, 
she noticed the dragon had stopped billowing fire and was 
gazing at her thoughtfully. Returning the gaze, she began to 
feel that there was more before her than met the eye. 
Looking once more at the pile of charred bones, her heart 
cried out, Why? Why did you have to kill them? To her utter 
amazement, Mattie heard the answer ring out clearly within 
her mind: Because they tried to kill me. 

“ ‘What did you say?’ asked Mattie out loud, thinking 
that talking with a dragon didn’t make a whole lot of sense. 
But of course it does, replied the dragon in her mind, 
especially if you are really serious about having your 
kingdom’s treasure returned. Mattie’s jaw dropped open 
and, staring wide-eyed at the dragon, she heard clear as day, 
Sure, I can talk. If any of those men had stopped to listen, 
they too would have heard me tell them how to reclaim the 
treasure. But they were so bent on killing me that listening 
never even occurred to them. 

“Regaining her composure, Mattie stood up, 
introduced herself, and asked the dragon’s name. I have 
many names, Mattie, replied the dragon, but you may call 
me Counselor. 

“ ‘That’s a good name,” said Mattie, ‘because I could 
really use some counsel about now.’ So she told the dragon 
of her life in the impoverished kingdom, of all the men who 
offered to help but couldn’t, of her quest, and of her new 
awareness that trying to kill the dragon would not help 
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regain her kingdom’s treasure. 

“You are wise, Mattie, and your heart is indeed true, 
replied the dragon. Perhaps you will discover that these 
qualities serve your purpose better than the ability to kill 
me. 

“Even though the dragon before her continued to 
appear as a fearful beast, Mattie sensed warmth and 
compassion as the dragon spoke with her. Do not be 
mislead by outer appearances, said the dragon. Stay focused 
on what is most important to you, and see what you can see. 

“For the rest of the afternoon Mattie and Counselor 
spoke of many things. Gradually Mattie found the courage 
to come closer, and the dragon allowed her to explore the 
cave where the treasure was kept. It was vast beyond 
measure, and Mattie had to laugh as she considered the 
impossibility of a single knight getting much of it back to 
the kingdom even if he had vanquished the dragon. 

“But Mattie was no longer thinking in terms of 
conquering this noble being. She had learned much that 
afternoon, and she sensed that Counselor was willing to be 
her friend. That night Counselor shared delicious food with 
Mattie and showed her a soft place to sleep curled up on its 
warm body. No longer did Mattie find the dragon’s smell 
unpleasant, for just as her eyes had learned to see beyond 
the fearsome outer skin, so too had friendship shown her 
other senses deeper inner truths. 

“In the morning, Mattie and Counselor conferred once 
more. Stay here with me, suggested Counselor, and I will 
teach you dragon lore and help you continue to unfold your 
wisdom. 

“ ‘Oh Counselor, I would love to,’ replied Mattie, ‘but 
my kingdom suffers and, having found their stolen 
treasure,. . .’ 

“Be careful, dear Mattie, and do not assume too much, 
interrupted Counselor. It is true that many years ago I came 
and took this treasure from your kingdom. But what you 
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don’t know is that it was a time of great stupidity, and the 
treasure was being squandered. The Queen then was a 
good woman, but ill and dying, and she feared for her 
people. So she sent for me and asked that I take what was 
left of their wealth and guard it until such a time as one of 
her offspring would be wise enough and brave enough to 
find me and ask for it back. It appears that today is that 
day. 

“With tears of appreciation, Mattie hugged Counselor 
and asked, ‘Will you come back with me, then, and teach us 
how to use this treasure more wisely than our ancestors 
did?’ 

“Counselor agreed, and over the coming weeks, Mattie 
and Counselor flew many times from the lair to the 
kingdom, distributing treasure and teaching the people to 
honor their returning wealth. The old king was so grateful 
to them that he made Mattie queen of the land, and her first 
official act was to humbly request her dearest friend to stay 
with them and truly be their Counselor. 

As the muse finishes whispering in Sharon’s ear and 
her voice falls silent, both women ponder the story and 
savor the lingering magic of its wisdom. When it is time for 
words once more, Jane speaks first, sharing her awareness 
that both the dragon and the princess dwell within her, as 
well as the knights and the feeble king. The story is her 
own, she says, and now, facing the supposedly-demon 
dragon, she has to choose. The deep fears in her keep 
clutching her sword, but growing wisdom bids her drop it 
and try to hear more deeply what her dragon would say. 
Jane’s face glows as she shares these insights, and Sharon 
silently gives thanks for being able to transmit a story that 
holds so much meaning for her. 

“I can see now,” says Jane, “how fearing and 
imagining I must fight my dragon has created much of this 
tension that I come here for you to massage. Now I feel as 
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if I have discovered a better way to deal with my inner 
conflicts, one that utilizes curiosity and investigation to 
make friends with my dragon—and that won’t produce so 
much tension! Not that I won’t keep coming for massage,” 
she winks, “but I think now I’ll be enjoying it more.” 

Sensing that it is time to make the transition into 
bodywork, Sharon says, “Just as Mattie had to learn to see 
behind the fearful exterior of the dragon in order to become 
receptive to its wisdom, so you too might notice that as my 
hands reflect back to you the hard, scaly qualities of your 
physical self, you also can sense beyond and court the 
wisdom of the dragon living within.” 

Jane smiles and nods her head. Together they go into 
the massage room, seeking treasure and wise counsel. And 
if a dragon should appear, both feel ready to accept its gifts. 

Author’s note: Story telling is one of the most ancient 
ways of helping others to make sense of their lives, working 
at a pre-conscious level and getting“behind” defenses with 
warmth, suggestion, and humor Great stories work for 
healing and expanding consciousness, and in so doing, 
facilitate inner peace. Despite the degeneration of story¬ 
telling by commercial interests in the mass media, an 
appropriately adapted story is still a powerful and delightful 
way to assist another in their quest for wisdom and peace. 
For further discussion on the use of myth in healing, see 
Women Who Run with the Wolves by Clarissa Pinkola Estes, 
Ph.D. 
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Dialogue Four 

Exploring Therapia 

Sharon’s discussion with her colleague Chris ■ An attitude of helping 
■ Attentive mindfulness ■ Empathy ■ The therapeutic container 
(Michael Robbins) ■ Principles for healing work: presence, 
process, authenticity, intention, the reactive mind, functional unity of 
physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual life ■ Change and 
compassion (Ram Dass) ■ Looking within 


“Sharon,” calls Chris from the kitchen, “where do you 
keep the butter?” 

“It’s in the back of the second shelf there in the ‘frig,” 
replies Sharon from her chair on the deck. This is her 
birthday, and her old friend, massage colleague, and spiritual 
sister Chris is here helping her celebrate with a batch of 
home-made chocolate-chip cookies. Later, as they happily 
munch this special treat, their conversation turns to their 
work, and to their ongoing shared fascination with therapia. 

“I was checking out the dictionary the other day,” says 
Chris, “and I was intrigued to learn that our English word 
therapy’ comes from the Latin therapia, and even further 
back, therapeutic’ comes from the old Greek, therapeutes, 
meaning attendant or servant, that which serves to heal or 
preserve health. It’s come to have medical associations, but 
its core meaning is much more focused on an attitude of 
helping rather than a particular kind of training or skill.” 

“Well, then, I’d say these cookies are pretty 
therapeutic,” grins Sharon as she indulges in another. “At 
least the love that went into them. If I don’t stop eating, 
though, my health’ may have another opinion.” 

“Okay, so let me distract you with something I read 
recently,” says Chris. It’s become a tradition for these two 
friends to bring inspiring articles they’ve enjoyed to share 
with each other. “In the spirit of our ongoing discussion 
about the similarities and differences between 
psychotherapy and the inner peace facilitation work we do, I 
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thought you might enjoy the following from the Family 
Therapy Networker. This one’s from an article by Molly 
Layton called Mastering Mindfulness: 

“The longer I practice, the more I am struck with the 
importance of this capacity of tolerant, hovering 
attentiveness that therapy demands—an attentiveness that 
looks, Janus-faced, both outwardly at the client and 
inwardly toward the therapist’s own processes.’ Then later 
she says, That’s why mindfulness is so important to 
cultivate, because as a human being, even as a very good, 
highly trained therapist, you can’t really know another 
human the way you can know that an egg hard-boils in 
seven minutes. What is necessary to understand another 
human being must come from, must resonate with, be 
filtered through, our own humanity as well. Wrestling with 
my own limits prepares me to sit with other people’s 
struggles with loss and ambiguity. That’s the kind of 
knowing a therapist needs; the generous knowing of a 
person tmly present both to one’s own experience and the 
experience of others.’ ” 1 

Sharon smiles, sharing Chris’ delight in hearing 
someone else write what they’ve both known and been 
attempting to practice for years. Reaching for her own pile 
of magazines, she quickly searches and finds what she 
marked to share. 

“The Utne Reader had a great issue recently on the 
topic, Therapy Wakes Up: Healing Our Culture, Healing 
Ourselves. Listen to this: Training programs for therapists 
emphasize the scientific side of therapy: theory, assessment, 
diagnosis. Yet nearly every practitioner comes to learn that 
it is the quality of the connection between the therapist and 
the client that brings the looked-for changes in clients’ lives. 

The ability to be genuine, empathic, respectful, and kind is 

2 

the most vital tool of the trade.’ ” 

“Sounds like what we’ve been discovering,” says 
Chris, “that our personal development and cultivation of a 
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healing presence are the most important factors in becoming 
good inner peace facilitators. I think that our form of 
counseling and transformation-orientated bodywork share 
the same attitude toward healing as does psychotherapy, but 
we differ regarding what areas we work with, how deeply 
we go, and the functionality of our clients. I know that as 
inner peace facilitators we sometimes touch the edge of 
what psychotherapy does, but I’m coming to appreciate how 
a psychotherapist needs more specialized training than we 
have.” 

Nodding, Sharon adds, “Learning more about the 
nature of humanistic psychotherapy is helping me a lot, even 
though that’s not what we do professionally. I’m so thankful 
that psychotherapists are available for those who need their 
services—and that we’re here for those appropriate for our 
background and skills. I sometimes get overly enthusiastic 
reading and talking about our work, however, and then I 
have to remind myself of the limits of what I can offer. 
That’s another reason why weekly supervision is so 
valuable—just knowing I’ll be discussing my work with an 
experienced psychotherapist keeps me more attentive to my 
professional boundaries.” 

After a thoughtful pause, Sharon continues. “Here’s 
another quote from the Family Therapy Networker: ... in 
contrast to what most therapists learned in graduate school, 
the research indicates that the majority of clients do not 
experience empathy from the therapist as a nurturing, warm- 
and-fuzzy focus on their feelings, but rather as discerning 

3 

and thoughtful appreciation of their situation. ’ ” 

“Well personally,” says Chris, “I prefer to offer both 
kinds of empathy, but that’s a good reminder not to lose 
track of what my client needs at any particular moment. In 
many situations, I think what’s really most therapeutic is just 
being heard, understood, and cared for. Some in our 
profession do that with their hands only, and others like us 
integrate our listening skills and share more broadly of what 
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we’ve been learning about healing and personal growth” 

Bringing out a book festooned with page markers, 
Chris continues, “Here’s an article I’ve been reading about 
therapeutic presence— it’s been quite a learning experience 
for me. Michael Robbins is the author, and since he has a 
strong background in bodywork and spiritual development 
as well as psychotherapy, I’m finding his writing most 
interesting. Listen to what he says here about the client- 
therapist relationship as a container for personal growth 
work: As the therapeutic container is able to bear the 
anxiety which we all face when confronted with the 
unfamiliar it is also building an even deeper capacity to hold 
the awesome power of the life force. This life force by its 
very nature is an indefinable, fathomless field of limitless 
vitality and possibilities.’ It gives me goose-bumps just 
hearing those words. And to think, in our work we 
consciously help our clients access and learn to contain this 
life force.” 

Looking thoughtful, Sharon says, “Sometimes it scares 
me, working so intimately with that power inside—both mine 
and my clients!” 

“That’s what I love about this article—it really helped 
me understand parts of my client work at a deeper level, yet 
it keeps coming back to the importance of the therapist and 
her own development. For instance, he lists several 
principles important for healing work. The very first is what 
he calls presence; let me read what he says: The particular 
functional definition of the quality of presence which I use 
is the ability to contain and have access to many conflicting 
polarities and aspects of self simultaneously. It is this depth 
of self-knowledge which allows the therapist to resonate 
with the client’s experience energetically and provides a 
field of compassionate acceptance for the material which the 
client delivers into the therapeutic arena.’ 

“The next principle is process, which he says means 
that the therapist places a fundamental value on exploring 
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the moment to moment unfoldment of the client’s 
experience, avoiding premature closure, explanations or 
interpretations. It is through the principle of process that we 
create a window into the spontaneous possibilities of our 
authentic selves.’ 

“That leads into the third principle, authenticity. 
Different than the innate, spontaneous genuineness of the 
child, authenticity is both an art and a developmental 
achievement. . . . the authenticity of an adult is a complex 
relational process between being and becoming, which 
requires that we contain our impulses and actions while we 
explore our feelings. As we contain and reflect on our 
feelings we gather enough internal data and self-knowledge 
to be capable of making conscious, authentic choices. . . . 
Authenticity requires us to be fully awake, perched on the 
crest of experience, engaged in the complex dance between 
the inner and outer world, responsible for our choices’ ” 

“Wheew,” sighs Sharon, that’s quite an assignment. 
And we’re supposed to be modeling this authenticity for our 
clients?” 

“He gets to that next,” says Chris, continuing to read. 
“ The principle of authenticity leads us to the understanding 
that the self is a process, an evolving field of structure and 
possibility which is held together by intention.’ “ 

“My intentions are good,” sighs Sharon, “but I’m not 
sure just how well that alone holds things together. Seems 
like there are forces inside of me—and my clients also—that 
go against that yearning for authenticity.” 

“That’s next, the principle of the reactive mind: This 
is the idea that there are forces within us that keep us on the 
surface of things, out of touch with the movement of the life 
force and with our authenticity.’ And then, much to my 
delight, he describes the next principle as . . . the functional 
unity of our physical, emotional, mental, and spiritual life. . . 
. The deeper a therapist can understand the current thinking 
in regards to our body/mind connection, the more capable he 
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will be of providing a broad and integrated container for this 
level of work. Providing such a container will often mean 

4 

working with a network of like-minded professionals.’ ” 

“That’s us, Chris!” exclaims Sharon. “You, me, 
Carolyn, my supervisor Patricia, . . . why, we’re quite a 
vibrant little learning community, aren’t we? I’d like to 
borrow that book when you’re done; I get the feeling there’s 
a lot in that article for me to learn.” 

“Sure, here you go. It’s certainly given me some powerful 
insights into body-centered therapy, and it has a deep respect 
for spiritual values also.” 

“Speaking of spiritual values, I know you are you 
familiar with the writing of Ram Dass. Here’s something he 
wrote in a great new magazine called YES! A Journal of 
Positive Futures: We think change is going to happen 
through big institutional decisions, world forums, and so on, 
but what I see historically, is that when any human being is 
able to extricate themselves from the existing acculturation, 
or the existing way of looking at reality, to stand outside of 
it and be clear enough and strong enough and have vision 
pure enough, they come from a place that resonates with 
other human hearts. And that fascinates me. 

“To the extent that we are all looking to each other for 
assurance, Am I all right? Do you love me? Am I good 
enough? Will you pay me? Will you support me? we just 
keep spinning and reinforcing the same issues. Then we are 
the problem, not the solution. To extricate ourselves from 
that takes a certain kind of inner work. It takes an ability to 
stand back to the place where compassion exists, as opposed 
to self interest. What excites me is the increasing 

appreciation in society of the need for that.’ ” 5 

“I’m so glad you shared that.” says Chris. It just so 
happens that I’ve finally gotten around to reading the book, 
How Can I Help? that Ram Dass wrote with Paul Gorman 
many years ago. It’s really about what we were discussing 
earlier, the attitude of helping and just what that means. It 
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has been challenging me to look more deeply at my own 
motivations as a healing professional, and I don’t always 
feel so good about what I see inside. They said it nicely in 
this line from the book. . . . frankly, we like the status, even 
the power, of being a health professional. Some part of us 
takes pride at being the apparent source of another’s well¬ 
being.’ 

“This is in a context,” says Chris, “of exploring the 
phenomenon of natural compassion and the question of 
identity. I guess the gist of the whole book is basically that 
if I think I am healing or helping someone else, this creates 
limitation and prolongs suffering. But if I am somehow able 
to remain a willing servant to a healing process, then 
wonders can occur. I know I come from both of these places 
at different times, and not always very consciously. So in 
the book they ask, Will we look within? Can we see that to 
be of most service to others we must face our own doubts, 
needs, and resistances. We’ve never grown without doing 
so.’ 

“As we do this, they suggest that We can seek to 
identify certain basic inner obstacles to the expression of our 
caring instincts. . . . With a certain amount of perspective, in 
fact, we can come to see them not only as problems to 
overcome but as information leading to a deeper 
understanding of service. We can make use of them, helping 
ourselves help others. 

“As the hold of these obstructions lessens, then, our 
generosity will flow more spontaneously and effortlessly. 
Compassion will come forth as needed, as appropriate, 
simply because it is its nature to do so. Able to help in ways 
we might not have imagined, we will find this inner work 
making itself felt in everything we do. Our notion of 
helping will expand. We will grow. . . and be of greater 
service as a result. 

“On this path we will stumble, fall, and often look and 
feel a little foolish. We are confronting long-standing 
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patterns of thought and action. Compassion for ourselves, 
perspective, humor . . . these are our allies.’ 

“Then they quote the Indian holy book, the Bhagavad 
Gita: no step is lost on this path . . . and even a little 
progress is freedom from fear. “The reward,” they say, “the 
real grace, of conscious service, then, is the opportunity not 
only to help relieve suffering but to grow in wisdom, 
experience greater unity, and have a good time while we’re 
doing it .’” 6 

“Well, by that definition,” says Sharon, “this has been 
a most rewarding visit. Smiling warmly at her dear friend 
and colleague, they agree to continue sharing as they grow 
in the wisdom, love, and peace they each cherish so deeply. 
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Dialogue Five 

Expanding Honizons 


Sharon’s session with her client Angela * Yearning for Home 

■ Describing the Yugas ■ Remembering the Golden Age 

■ Practicing meditation ■ The inner Sun • Letting go of control 

■ The changing of the ages, our conscious participation 


“Sometimes the ache inside is so bad,” sighs Angela, 
“that I don’t know how I can go on.” 

Sharon nods her head, listening intensely for the subtle 
feelings lurking behind Angela’s words. This is their fifth 
time working together, and Sharon is delighted at how 
deeply her client Angela has been absorbing nurturance 
from the sessions’ blend of inner peace counseling and 
transformation-oriented bodywork. Sharon has also 
developed a profound respect for the dedication and 
persistence Angela brought to her search for clarity and truth 
over the past forty-some years. Having integrated a great 
deal of personal therapy with a variety of spiritual practices, 
Angela usually handles the gyrations of her personality quite 
nicely. Today, though, she seems stuck. 

“I know it’s not just the problems we’ve discussed here 
in the past,” continues Angela. “This ache feels deeper 
somehow, more primary, lurking just behind my ability to 
sense what’s what.” Sharon smiles, recalling her own 
similar feelings. “It’s more like a despair from somewhere 
deep inside my heart, but I can’t seem to touch it or coax it 
into letting me in. When you massage me, there’s 
something about the love in your hands that calms it. But a 
few days later it’s back. I wish I could afford to come here 
twice a week!” 

Somehow that tickles their funny bones, and the two 
women break into grins. When Sharon speaks, her voice is 
tender and warm. “I’d love to be able to work on you every 
day,” she says,“but that would just keep you dependent on 
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someone else. Maybe instead we can free-up some 
additional space inside so your own inner healer can work 
more effectively.” 

Angela nods, settles into her chair, and prepares to 
come in tune with Sharon as together they seek to find and 
melt more of the inner obstacles to the peace she so longs 
for. 

“I have so much respect, Angela, for your abilities and 
commitment to doing your inner work. Sometimes, though, 
we need to expand our sense of the possible before we have 
sufficient capacity to unfold the next chapter of our lives.” 

“That feels right,” adds Angela. “I don’t think this ache 
is some repressed issue.’ It feels more vast than that, more 
like a homesickness for some realm I only barely 
remember.” 

“Like Heaven?” Sharon whispers. 

“Sort of,” replies Angela,“though I feel like for some 
reason I asked to be born and learn in this human body, and I 
really want to deal with that. I believe that once I’ve 
mastered whatever I came here to learn, returning to that 
higher Home will just happen naturally. But being human is 
so difficult sometimes! I don’t mean the problems of 
living—I’ve gotten fairly competent at handling those. But 
the smallness of the way we think most of the time is so 
painful. I try to be as loving and openhearted as I can, yet 
time and again I find myself contracting into the same old 
power struggles. It feels so hopeless sometimes. Have I 
been learning anything at all?” 

Sharon lets herself feel in her own heart the doubt and 
grief Angela is describing, opening a resonance between 
them that heals without any words being spoken. Silently 
praying that she be used for Angela’s benefit, Sharon feels 
moved to ask,“Have you ever heard of the term Ynga, from 
India?” Angela shakes her head and looks curious, so 
Sharon continues. “In the Indian system of thought, history 
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is divided into epochs or ages called Yugas, each lasting 
several thousand years, and moving back and forth, from the 
lighter to the darker, then back to the Light. The Golden 
Age declines into the Silver, then into the Bronze, and 
finally the Iron Age, or Kali Yuga. This is the time we are in 
now, and have been in for most of recorded history, 
according to this system. 

“Now I’m not trying to sell you any particular way of 
thinking, but sometimes it is useful to step outside our 
normal patterns of understanding in order to stretch and 
come back more limber, perhaps with new and more useful 
ways of understanding our lives. Having a more vast time 
perspective has certainly done that for me. Besides, 
something in me really perked up when I learned about a 
way of understanding history that focused on the spiritual 
consciousness of humanity rather than just its political and 
material developments. 

“Yogic systems generally focus on the relationship 
between the individual soul or spirit and the Entirety. Yoga 
is, after all, a science and set of practices for re-membering— 
for reconnecting an isolated part of Divinity with the All. 
It’s sort of like lessons for amnesic waves who’ve forgotten 
they are part of the ocean. 

“So, according to this system, in the Golden age, most 
everyone remembers their primary relationship with the 
One, and personal relationships, arts, sciences, and 
government all support individuals in deepening their quest 
to remember, to awaken, to be one with the Truth. Then as 
the ages decline, fewer and fewer people care about the 
ultimate purpose of life, and more become enthralled with 
life’s more superficial qualities. Finally, after thousands of 
years of declining consciousness and becoming increasingly 
distant from our inner truth, humanity finds itself in Kali 
Yuga—the age we’re in now. One might think of this 
collective contracting and expanding of consciousness as 
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similar to a planet’s relationship to the sun in which the 
seasons bring more or less light.” 

“Like on earth,” says Angela, “when someplace is in 
winter, the people shiver.” Pausing to reflect on what’s just 
spontaneously come from her, Angela then says,“That’s 
what I feel like inside—cold and longing for the return of the 
sun. Is my problem that I’ve just forgotten summer?” 

“Partly,” smiles Sharon. Some of what we do in these 
sessions is remember summer, is reconnect with deep 
memories of something warmer, brighter, and more lifeful 
that exists deep inside each one of us. But to put our hunger 
for the Sun in perspective, it’s useful to understand just how 
deep into winter we really are. 

“It just may be that at this point in time, at the darkest 
part of the darkest age, humanity has drifted so far from 
truth and become so out-of-tune with reality—with spiritual 
law—that it is precariously close to disintegration. It’s as if 
we are tottering between the gravity of the Eternal Sun, 
which is trying to pull us back into light and warmth, and 
the attraction of some massive darkness which, if we follow 
it, leads us further and further into lifeless emptiness.” 

“That’s weird,” laughs Angela. “In our culture so many 
people hunger to explore outer’ space, yet we mostly ignore 
the inner Sun. 

Sharon is quiet for a few moments, letting Angela’s 
insights percolate her consciousness. As Sharon watches the 
various ideas clamoring for expression in her mind, she 
seeks the witness place inside, the silence from which she 
observes, listens, and waits. Eventually one possibility 
emerges from the many, leading her to suggest,“If you are 
willing, maybe we could silently seek that inner Sun 
together and let it’s warmth feed our hearts.” 

Angela smiles and nods. 

For the next ten minutes, apparently nothing is 
happening in the session. Both women are sitting quietly, 
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meditating peacefully. Sharon notices in herself a flicker of 
doubt, wonders just how long to“let be” before reconnecting 
with Angela outwardly. But her guidance feels clear, and 
she too practices opening to the inner Sun, feeling its 
gravitational love opening her, renewing her, filling her with 
the peace that passes all understanding. 

At last Sharon notices that Angela is smiling at her, 
looking more relaxed. Somewhat shyly, Angela tries to 
express what she has been experiencing. 

“It’s so strange,” she muses. “No matter what I usually 
do in my life, I keep falling back into patterns of 
manipulation, of trying to control everything, of thinking 
that somehow that will make me feel secure. But when I 
settle down into my silence, as we just did, it’s so obvious 
that my real hunger is for a kind of love that no use of power 
can command. Yet it’s always near, waiting patiently for me 
when I let go of my busy-ness and allow it to shine on me. 
Then I don’t feel the need to be powerful and in control” 

Sharon is right there with Angela and adds,“Remember 
what we were saying before about this being the Kali Yuga, 
the iron age? Well, another meaning of Kali Yuga is 
machine age , an era when humanity becomes lost in 
fascination with the power of machines and tries to become 
more like them. Aren’t many of us in awe at the power of 
earth-movers and rockets? Don’t we practically worship 
star athletes and powerful business or governmental figures? 
And ever since Rene Descartes gave us I think, therefore I 
am some four hundred years ago, we in the West have 
equated our humanity with our ability to think, to use the 
power of our brains. So in Kali Yuga it’s no wonder that we 
are so fascinated by reason and by computers, the machines 
that we build to mimic our brain-power. 

“But does physical and mental power really satisfy us 
as human beings? Or does it just distract us, keep us busy as 
human doings even as our hunger for our true human being- 
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ness grows and aches inside?” 

“I think I’m following you,” replies Angela. “Maybe 
the reason I’m having so much trouble accessing the love I 
want to feel is because I get so caught up in trying to control 
everything. But more power isn’t feeding my hunger for 
that inner warmth, is it?” 

Sharon’s smile is practically a sun in itself as she 
tenderly suggests,“Honor that hunger for your inner Sun, 
Angela. It is Holy. It draws you toward your wholeness, 
just as the gravity of a physical sun draws a wandering 
planet into orbit around its constant source of warmth. And 
as you become closer to this Source, as you are nourished 
and grow from its healing rays and life-bringing warmth, so 
too will you become as a sun. 

“That’s part of the great mystery. As we each seek to 
satisfy our hunger for inner warmth—for Love and Truth— 
the unblocked light within us feeds more than just one 
person. Many in your life will also be nurtured, will feel 
their own hunger for inner Light grow just by being around 
you. And because they are hungry and seek, they will find. 
Each of us is a seed, carrying the potential to blossom and 
feed some part of a cold, hungry planet with the radiant love 
we unveil inside. And as others are fed, they too open, 
blossom, and feed multitudes.” 

Angela ponders for a while, then says, “Perhaps this is 
the way an age changes. I do my inner work, open my inner 
space, find and become deeply nourished by my inner sun. 
And you do your work. And each of millions of others do 
theirs. It’s sad, though, that we don’t hear about it on the 
news, and only rarely do we talk about it with each other.” 

“But the change is happening, be sure of it,” says 
Sharon.“As seekers find and release the love inside, their 
motivational systems change. Power, protection, and 
control seem to become less important, while our longing 
for truth, love, and transforming peace becomes more and 
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more the focus of our lives. And as more of us deepen this 
change within, it becomes easier and more inviting for 
others to change also. The connection between each of us 
becomes even more real, and we gladly give what we can 
and accept what we need, not caring so much about 
balancing the books.’ And maybe after a while our 
collective light-fullness becomes gravitational, reinforcing 
the distant pull of the returning Golden Age, drawing it into 
willing and open hearts even now.” 

Sharon and Angela pause for a while, feeling their own 
hunger for the Golden Age, imagining their longing and 
inner work as a force for transforming themselves, and 
eventually, humanity. Suddenly Angela’s face lights up and 
laughing she says,“I was just imagining what visitors from 
another world would think of our planet if they arrived in 
New England in mid-Winter. They’d probably think all our 
trees were dead, seeing only bare branches and no green. So 
someone would have to let them know about our seasons, 
about the coming Spring, about how loss and new life are 
the inherent dance here. And if a young child despairs in 
winter of ever seeing green again, I guess it’s the job of 
older people to tell stories of the returning Springtime, of the 
promise of renewal. That’s sort of what you’re doing with 
me today, aren’t you?” 

Sharon smiles and nods. Again, they rest quietly in 
each other’s warmth. Finally, sensing this part of the session 
is complete, Sharon suggests they now move to the 
bodywork room. Before getting up, though, she invites 
Angela to bring her longing for the coming Spring—her 
aspiration for light and love—and to hold it as a pole-star 
during the bodywork. This, she explains, will help to 
ground the longing, linking the vision of the heart more 
deeply with the ability of the body to sustain and fulfill it. 

Angela grins and mischievously adds,“Massaging for a 
Golden Age—what a concept!” 
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Wiggling her fingers, Sharon says,“No machines, 
these.” 

“Definitely not,” replies Angela. “But they certainly 
know how to melt away my body’s clouds so that I can feel 
my inner sun even more. Humm, maybe I should rename 
you Sunbath Sharon. 

Feeling her own inner brightness resonating, Sharon 
nods her head and replies,“I’ve been called worse.” 
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Dialogue Six 

Holy Discontent 

Ego tells us what we want of life, 
spirituality helps us see what life wants of us 

Sharon s discussion with her supervisor Patricia ■ Client s stress 
■ Clutching at desires ■ Finding lasting peace ■ Discontent as the 
difference between what you have and what you expect ■ Inviting 
clients to honor their yearning for the transcendent ■ Feeding Divine 
discontent ■ Remorse versus shame ■ Accepting uncertainty 
■ Listening to inner guidance 


(Today is Sharon’s weekly supervision session. 
During the last four years in which she has been integrating 
inner peace facilitation with her massage practice, she has 
also been working with Patricia in a relationship that 
combines professional supervision, personal therapy, and 
ongoing mentorship in counseling skills. As we listen in, 
Sharon is explaining a phenomenon she has observed in 
many of her clients.) 

“It seems so strange to me,” says Sharon,“how often 
my clients complain of being stressed out because they have 
too many demands on their time. Yet when I listen to them 
describe these demands, so many of them seem to arise from 
choices they have made in order to get something they want. 
And they are getting so much of what they say they want, 
but still they seem dissatisfied. I try to help them clarify 
their priorities, but what I find so often is something like a 
mental muscle spasm—a clutching at their desires. I can 
hear the misery in their voices and I can feel the misery in 
their bodies—I want so much to help them find something 
that goes further than the temporary relief a massage 
brings.” 

Patricia smiles and waits patiently. They have come to 
this place often together, and she has learned that Sharon is 
quite creative in discovering her own answers, given a little 
encouragement and, perhaps, a few leading questions. “And 
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how do you deal with your desire-spasms, Sharon?” 

A smile illuminates her face as Sharon recognizes once 
more the ancient injunction, Seek your answers within. 
After pausing to reflect, she says,“Well, I try to remember 
that my suffering is arising out of the phenomenon of desire 
itself, not the particular thing I think I want at the moment. 
Then if it’s something important, I try to take some time, 
quiet my mind, and observe the wanting. I try to see it’s 
context and the space around it. And breathe—just like I 
advise my clients to do when working with tightness in their 
soft tissue during massage.” 

Following her inner process, Patricia then asks,“And 
what happens when you handle desire-spasms that way?” 
“Oh, I feel more peaceful inside,” says Sharon. “I’ve been 
learning that continually giving in and doing whatever 
desire demands is just too exhausting. And it keeps me 
running in a circle, going nowhere.’ 

“And where do you want to go, if not in a circle?” asks 
Patricia. 

“It’s funny,” muses Sharon after a moment’s 
reflection. “When I was younger, I used to be so sure what I 
wanted from my life: career, financial security, relationships, 
enjoyments. But in recent years something’s happened— 
those desires still come up, but the context is bigger now. I 
listen to the news and hear the stories, but now I also see the 
stories as part of something larger, as the natural and 
necessary result of many, many people bringing increasing 
skill and energy to fulfilling their egoistic desires. And from 
this grow the epidemics of greed, environmental 
degradation, disease, and human misery generally. 

“Then, in my better moments, I try to play with the 
great Truth: As without, so within; the macrocosm mirrors 
the microcosm. And I see how in some strange way the 
daily news broadcasts reflects back to me news’ of my inner 
being. Maybe I don’t torture civilians like the soldiers in 
some war, but I can see my own habits of ignoring the 
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genuine needs of one part of myself in order to get 
something another part wants. And out of this grows an 
inner battle, more repression, more fighting for recognition 
and freedom. And my peace is lost. I forget who said it, but 
I’m haunted by the idea that, in a civil war, the only sure 
outcome is that the battle field becomes bloody. Bloody in 
this case means I loose much of the joy and beauty of my 
life and live with the self-inflicted wounds of my conflicting 
desires.” 

“Whew, isn’t that a pretty harsh way of seeing 
yourself?” 

“Not really,” replies Sharon,“since what’s becoming 
more important to me is finding a true, enduring peace. 
How can I expect to create a lasting peace inside if I don’t 
realistically see and deal with the root causes of war? And 
isn’t my ability to help my clients find their peace an 
outgrowth of finding my own? 

“Besides, it’s getting to be rather interesting, this 
watching the process of desire from a more expanded, 
meditative, reflective point of view. I still make lots of 
decisions I wish I hadn’t made, but each provides new 
opportunities to understand how this little I want what I 
want energy keeps me from getting what is truly most 
important.” 

“And what’s that?” asks Patricia. 

“My inner peace, clarity, and continuing to discover 
and share more deeply who I really am. To do this, though, 
I’m finding I need to contain my immediate desires long 
enough to see whether they want to ripen or fall away. 
When I can live this way, I find much contentment and 
enjoy discovery and growing wisdom.” 

“What you are saying reminds me of some research I 
read,” says Patricia. “Basically, they were trying to figure 
out why people today seem to be so much more discontent 
with their lives than thirty years ago, even though most have 
a lot more of the products and experiences that they want. 
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And what they discovered is that contentment doesn’t arise 
so much from what you have, but rather from the difference 
between what you have and what you expect. In earlier 
years, most didn’t expect so much personal gratification, and 
so perhaps enjoyed what they had more. Now our 
expectations in most parts of our lives have grown so much 
that the gap between desire and fulfillment has increased 
dramatically, hence increased discontent.” 

“Right,” nods Sharon,“and most of us try to deal with 
this by trying to increase what we get, thinking it will bring 
us fulfillment. And then we are baffled when we get 
increased dissatisfaction, frustration, and chronic tension 
instead. 

“I was so impressed by that quote from Jacob 
Needleman’s book Sorcerers that you have in your waiting 
room that I wrote it down to remember: 

. . .the gift of temptation. . . has been handed down 
through the ages in the tradition of real magic. To become a 
magician capable of serving, you must first confront 
yourself as you really are. . . . 

A teacher of magic. . . creates conditions so that the 
pupil can experience both the force of the spirit and the 
force of the ego within himself and bring them together in 
his own being. Only when you can bear to see good and 
evil struggling within you can the transforming fire of 
remorse appear. This brings the peace that passes 
understanding, the marriage of two mutually opposing 
forces. Only then can a human being strive to serve that 
which calls to us from Above. No power of mind or heart 
can exist for long except under the rule of conscience. . . . 

After a pause, Sharon looks warmly into Patricia’s eyes 
and says,“That’s what you are in this relationship—a teacher 
of magic. And through our work together I’ve been 
developing a hunger to see myself as I really am. So I look 
at the temptations in my life, and you help me contain them 
along with my aspirations for true peace. They hardly feel 
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married yet, but at least they’re getting to know each other!” 

“I know,” laughs Patricia. “This is a bit like prenuptial 
counseling, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” says Sharon,“and it’s something like 
what I offer my clients who are interested also. Many of 
them come in hoping to get relief from the tension-residue 
of the bickering parts inside. I try to encourage them, 
though, to look deeper and get to know the different sides’ 
of their inner conflicts. This often leads to increasing 
frustration when it appears there is no solution—both desires 
are strong and refuse to give in. Then I begin asking 
questions that expand the dialogue to the spiritual level, 
whatever that may look like to the particular client. And 
almost always, as they include their deepest yearnings and 
most profound truths in the process, there is a relaxing of 
tension, an opening of possibility, and a lightening of the 
sense of heavy burden’ that they came in with. 

“To the degree each is willing, I offer encouragement 
and support their awareness of their hunger for something 
transcendent. Maybe it’s union with God, maybe its the 
Peace that passeth understanding, maybe it’s the Freedom 
that makes all things possible. But just touching the outer 
edge of this longing changes the game, reduces the 
bickering of little desires, and opens—even if for just a little 
while—a panorama of Divine beauty. 

“And you know what’s odd? According to the research 
you just told me about, seeing the huge gulf between their 
little bickering desires and the vastness of their deeper 
spiritual longing, you’d think the discontent would be 
tremendous. But apparently just the opposite occurs— 
tension relaxes and a lovely glow appears.” 

Patricia smiles and is quiet for a while, apparently 
pondering Sharon’s observation. “It’s ironic,” she says,“but 
perhaps you have actually been feeding their Divine 
discontent. In my experience, a heightened spiritual 
longing—a desire for something larger then just ego’s 
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desires—brings both peace and remorse. The peace comes 
from feeling back on track, from remembering something 
forgotten, from refocusing in a life filled with bluriness. Yet 
as we see more clearly, we inevitably also see how our past 
decisions have created suffering, both for ourselves and 
others. We see how our egos try to protect us from this 
awareness through justification, blaming, and denial. And 
we also see how these ego-protection techniques just 
prolong our ignorance and actually increase suffering. 

“So there’s remorse—the natural outcome of truthfully 
facing oneself. But remorse is not the same as shame. They 
are radically different: remorse is holy, meaning it makes us 
whole, it facilitates the marriage of opposites. Remorse 
comes from the realm of the soul and, even though it is 
painful for a time, it is ultimately healing, as is all contact 
with truth. Shame, on the other hand, is a reaction of ego, 
an awareness that my actions didn’t live up to my values, ft 
is a tug-of-war between parts of me and, as such, has no way 
of transcending me. So, with the smallness of ego in shame, 
we tend to contract; with the vastness of spirit and truth in 
remorse, we expand.” 

Building on this, Sharon says,“If I understand what 
you’re saying, then, one of the functions of a healer is to 
help another find remorse.” 

“I think that’s true,” says Patricia,“but it’s also a 
difficult challenge. If we hold open an invitation to expand 
into greater truth, perhaps our clients will touch their soul¬ 
longing and experience healing remorse for what’s kept 
them bound. But it’s also possible that they’ll get stuck in a 
cycle of shame, self-blame, and rebellion. As a healer, what 
do you do then?” 

“It scares me so much when I see that happen. And 
sometimes it even triggers my own shame cycle, and I 
blame myself and my incompetence for making things 
worse for that person. I’ve been practicing, though, what 
you’ve been teaching me about containment. I observe my 
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own doubts and fears and how they tend to contract my 
consciousness. I also try to expand my attention from just 
my ego-self to include my spiritual- or universal-self. Then 
I remember my highest purpose with this client, my 
aspiration to be an instrument through which the Master 
Healer can bring Grace. I try to contain both of these 
energies, contrary though they may feel at the moment. And 
I silently pray, which is my way of opening myself to a 
wisdom greater than I can understand. 

“I’d hate to have to justify this to some professional 
board, but my experience has shown me that this approach 
generally works. Being willing to hover in my own 
unknown, watching the interplay of doubt and hope, 
communicates something to my clients, supports them 
somehow in their quest to discover more peaceful and 
respectful ways of honoring and reconciling their inner 
conflicts. It’s a process that trades certainty for trust, doing 
for being, control for grace. 

“And somehow the process seems to be contagious. 
Maybe it’s what you’ve called modeling—demonstrating for 
my client a useful way of being rather than just doing 
problem-solving. And in this accepting, loving state of 
being, very interesting work takes place. I call it Grace. 
Whatever its name, though, it supports a level of healing 
that can be profound and much longer-lasting then just the 
massage by itself.” 

“Don’t sell your massage short, though,” says Patricia. 
“From what you’ve told me, the hands-on work that follows 
this kind of inner peace facilitation grounds the spiritual 
awareness into the body. You are helping your clients build 
strong links between their physical reality and their mental, 
emotional, and spiritual realities. This integrative approach 
is much more powerful than working with spirit or body 
only.” 

Sharon grins, enjoying being on the receiving end of 
this truth which she’s been sharing with her clients for years. 
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“Well,” she says,“it certainly is a joy working this way with 
my clients, and it definitely justifies the ongoing work I’ve 
been doing with you.” Lifting her eyes to meet those in 
front of her, Sharon basks in the love and joy she feels for 
Patricia—her mentor, professional supervisor, therapeutic 
ally, and co-seeker on the path toward truth. 
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Dialogue Seven 

Opening the Dimension of Love 

Sharon’s discussion with her colleague Chris 
■ Understanding the chakras as levels of conscio usness 
■ Moving from focusing on power to love and compassion 


Sharon, as a maturing inner peace facilitator, has 
learned the importance of taking time for personal and 
spiritual renewal. Today she is walking along a tree-lined 
path with her friend, colleague, and spiritual sister Chris. 
Bird song fills the air, the lake they are circling delightfully 
reflects the sparkling sun, and their hearts are light and glad. 
In this environment, their conversation naturally rises above 
the mundane into the realm of the heart. Chris, who is an 
avid student and reads endlessly, brings up a topic that has 
been confusing her. 

“Maybe you can help me understand something,” she 
says to Sharon, pausing to rest on a stone outcropping 
surrounded by shimmering water. “I have read so many 
different descriptions of the chakras and kundalini energy, 
and each seems to be saying something different. Of all the 
ideas from eastern spirituality, I find these most confusing.” 

“I know what you mean,” replies Sharon. “I guess I’m 
lucky, though. I found a system years ago that makes sense 
to me, and the more I use it, the more I appreciate how 
useful and inspiring it is as a tool for understanding spiritual 
evolution.” 

“I’m all ears,” says Chris as they open their day-packs 
and set out their lunch on the rock. Sipping her cider, 
Sharon begins. 

“I’m happy to share what I can, but you have to 
remember that we’re talking about an ancient and richly 
developed science with which I’ve had only the most 
elementary contact. The purpose of this science is to 
describe and guide the unfolding of consciousness toward its 
ultimate goal—some call it Samadhi, some Nirvana, some 
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God-realization. My favorite is the Peace that passeth all 
understanding.’ But all I can share is hear-say and what 
feels right to me, since I haven’t personally experienced 
these states. To really learn this science, I think one needs to 
find an adept, a Master embodying truth with consciousness 
open to the Ultimate. 

“So, as I understand it, there are seven energy centers 
in the body, each corresponding to a level of consciousness. 
These levels are like dimensions, and as we expand our 
consciousness, we become aware of reality’s higher 
dimensions. 

“The way it makes most sense to me is to begin with 
the three physical dimensions, the way we learned about 
them in high school geometry. You start with a point 
floating in space—that’s no dimensions. Then as the first 
dimension opens, that point extends into a line. It has only 
one dimension, length. If you were to spin that line around 
its middle, it would trace a circle, which adds the dimension 
width and is seen as an area—a two-dimensional surface. If 
you then somehow inflated that circle—imagine a flat 
balloon being blown up—then a third dimension enters, 
height, and along with it, 3-dimensional space. This gives 
us our physical world as we usually experience it. But the 
great ones in every spiritual tradition say there is more. I’ve 
tried to imagine what moving into the fourth dimension 
might look like, but my mind can’t do it. 

“My favorite description of the chakra system says that 
there are six dimensions of creation, and a seventh that 
opens to the unlimited and hence is beyond creation. We 
perceive reality according to how many dimensions we are 
open to at that moment. The kundalini is seen as something 
like an energy-elevator traveling up and down the spine. 
What we’re conscious of—what we see’ as we look out the 
elevator’s doors—depends on what floor’ or chakra we’re 
on. First level is the consciousness of rocks. It’s pretty 
limited, though over eons it can evolve up to the second 
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level, that of plants. Plants are much freer than rocks, can 
change form, and naturally reach toward their source of 
nourishment, the sun. 

“As consciousness opens further, the third level is that 
of animals. In this dimension there is vastly increased 
freedom of motion and the ability to utilize individual power 
to get what you want. In the lower animals that power is 
governed pretty much by instinct; in the higher ones, free 
will comes into play. But still, through the third dimension, 
consciousness is earth-bound, coarse, heavy. There’s a lot of 
emotionalism and thinking about’ things, but not clear 
perception or higher feeling. 

“When the fourth dimension opens, love comes into 
existence. Not the emotional or romantic love of popular 
culture, but love as an additional dimension of 
consciousness—love that lets you experience life more fully. 
This is what human consciousness evolves to when it’s not 
obsessed with its animal propensities. 

“As I understand it, the consciousness of most humans 
oscillates between the third and fourth level. Someone who 
is operating most of the time at the fourth, or heart, level is a 
fine human being, perhaps a leader, guide, reformer, artist, 
or scientist—a person who serves as an inspiration to others. 
But remember, this is only the fourth of six dimensions that 
are available. When the fifth opens, one becomes an angel 
or a saint, someone who sees so much more clearly than the 
rest of us that we revere them and experience what they 
share with us in awe. Even someone like Albert Einstein, 
who wouldn’t normally be thought of as a saint, might well 
have been open at the fifth level, considering the 
expansiveness and humility of his awareness. 

“When the sixth level opens, one is as awake’ as it is 
possible to be in a human body—a great sage, yogi, or 
prophet. As I understand it, Jesus, Buddha, and Krishna 
would be at this level. Beyond this—call it the seventh— 
there are no dimensions, just complete oneness with all-that- 
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is. In one description that I particularly like, the edifice’ of 
consciousness is described as a six-story building with a 
roof-garden. As one climbs through each succeeding floor,’ 
another dimension opens, but one’s experience is still bound 
by the walls of the building. When one finishes climbing, 
though, and comes out onto the roof, there are no 
limitations—only oneness with the vast sky, with infinity, 
with God.” 

“Wheew,” says Chris,“that sounds like quite a journey. 
No wonder so few make it.” 

“Not true,” says Sharon, “at least according to many 
eastern thought systems. They believe that each soul is 
drawn up through these levels toward the roof-garden, just 
as plants are drawn up toward the sun. It’s sort of a built-in 
spiritual instinct, and most of the world’s people believe that 
we have as long as we need to fulfill it. Whatever level 
we’ve opened into in one lifetime, that’s where we continue 
from in the next, only with different situations presenting 
themselves to help us in our further opening.” 

“All these books I’ve read talk about chakras being 
located in various parts of the body.” 

“That’s right,” continues Sharon. “First chakra is at the 
base of the spine, often called the root chakra. The third is 
behind the navel, with the second a little below mid-way 
between. The forth is near the heart, the fifth the throat, the 
sixth between the eyebrows (or at the third-eye’), and the 
seventh (or crown chakra), the top of the head. 

“As the kundalini rises up through the associated area 
of the spine, it activates the next level of consciousness. 
This level then becomes our reality and determines how we 
experience life and the world. An image that particularly 
delighted me was that chakras are like dormant flowers 
residing face-down. As kundalini rises and activates the 
next chakra, that flower is enlivened, opens upward, and 
sends its unique scent into consciousness. 

“One problem, though, is that the kundalini is not 
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stable until it reaches the fifth level. So for most of us, we 
find our consciousness oscillating up and down, mostly 
between the third and forth levels—between power, desire, 
and our animal tendencies at the third, and love, 
compassion, and a heartful expansiveness at the forth.” 

“So if I’m understanding you,” says Chris,“those of us 
who want to grow spiritually are seeking to spend more of 
our time open in forth chakra, to bring the kundalini up to 
the heart.” 

“That’s how I understand it,” says Sharon 
grinning,“though I must confess I probably sound a lot 
clearer about this than I really am. Sometimes I find it 
useful to mention this system in my discussions with clients, 
especially if they are already familiar with some of the 
concepts. Then we can focus on the conflicts they are 
experiencing in terms of trying to open their heart more 
fully even as their habitual third-chakra consciousness keeps 
limiting them in old, frustrating ways. I explain that the 
opening heart chakra might feel like a growth spurt that’s 
something like a spiritual adolescence.” 

“Oh no,” groans Chris,“not again. I was so miserable 
when my physical adolescence hit—confusing hormones, a 
body that grew four inches in one summer and was gangly 
and awkward for what seemed like forever.” 

“But you outgrew that awkwardness, didn’t you?” 
asks Sharon smiling. 

“Sure, and my mom helped a lot also. She loved to 
draw, and sometimes she’d take me into her room and 
sketch out these beautiful pictures of what she thought I’d 
look like as a young woman. I never believed I’d be as 
beautiful as her pictures, but it felt good to see myself 
through her eyes and have some hope to hold onto.” 

“Well,” suggests Sharon,“maybe in our role as inner 
peace facilitators we can verbally sketch pictures for our 
clients of what we see them becoming and help them make 
sense of what they’re growing through currently. One way I 
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do this is by listening to my client’s troubles—which can 
almost always be understood as conflicts between inner 
value systems—and then help them understand what’s 
happening in terms of the struggle between their desire for 
power (the old third chakra habits) and the unfolding of their 
fourth chakra flower, the opening of their heart energy, and 
the radically different word-view, values, and yearnings that 
go with it.” 

“That’s a lot like what I do sometimes,” adds Chris. 
“Very often a client’s tension is centered around a love- 
relationship. I try to get them to describe what love is for 
them and for their partner, and to become aware of how they 
experience it in their body. Though I haven’t been referring 
to chakras, I see now I’ve been helping them discriminate 
more clearly between reality as seen from the third chakra 
and reality from the fourth. 

“Often we’ll talk about how intimate relationships are 
arenas for power transactions. When they’re going well, 
there’s an easy kind of bartering—you do this for me and I’ll 
do that for you, you meet my needs here and I’ll meet your 
needs there. But usually this process gets derailed, and one 
or both partners feel they’re giving more than they’re 
getting. And so there is a power struggle arising out of a 
sense that there’s not enough’ and I’ve got to fight—use 
power—to get what I need. 

“This isn’t really love, though. It’s using power and 
occasionally experiencing loving feelings. When we’re 
really in love’—what you’re calling fourth chakra 
consciousness—abundance is the norm. We feel like there’s 
enough of everything we need, and hence we focus much 
more on giving away to others rather than getting for 
ourselves. One example of this selflessness that I love is the 
sun. Because it is a sun, it shines. It shines regardless of 
whether anyone receives its light, it shines equally on good 
people and bad, and it is completely indifferent as to 
whether anyone deserves or is grateful for its shining. 
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Because of what it is, it must shine—to not do so would kill 
it. 

“But on the power-transaction level, we have power 
companies, bills, and power cut-offs if payments aren’t 
received on time. But the irony is, everything the power 
company delivers is a modified form of sunlight, which is 
unlimited and always given freely. When we can’t receive 
what the sun gives and use it directly, though, then we have 
to enter into power-transactions and all the conflicts they 
entail. 

“Using this example, I try to show how real love is like 
the sun. It doesn’t keep records, stop shining when it’s 
annoyed, or withhold its warmth if it feels another to be 
unworthy. When a heart is open, it has to shine love just as 
a sun has to shine light. 

“From here I try to get clients to speculate on their 
deepest, truest nature. Do they believe that in their essence 
they are more like a power company, or more like the sun? 
Now that you’ve helped me understand about growth as 
opening dimensions, I can help them understand that, in 
some sense, they are both, only one is analogous to a circle, 
the other a sphere. As the next dimension opens, nothing of 
the earlier one is lost, but everything is understood 
differently. 

“So, opening in love doesn’t mean being powerless, 
but it does mean growing into a radically different 
relationship to power. In the shining of the sun, or the heart, 
we’re not concerned with power. It’s only when our 
relationships drop to the 3-dimensional level that we 
become focused on power, on me’ and getting what I want. 
Focus instead on the source of the power—on the phenomena 
of the shining itself—and you’re back to unlimitedness. 
That’s like the shift from third to fourth chakra, right?” 

“Well, not exactly,” says Sharon,“since even fourth 
chakra is not unlimited consciousness. There’s still the fifth 
and sixth to be opened and transcended in the seventh in 
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order to be truly unlimited. But I think what you’re saying 
is still useful—when our consciousness opens from the level 
of power transactions to the level of love, it feels so much 
more vast, so much freer, that it seems to be a taste of 
Divinity. And maybe it is.” 

Pausing to enjoy the love that they share with each 
other and all that surrounds them, Sharon and Chris are 
silent. In this moment, they are both open to divine life, and 
Peace is theirs. 
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Dialogue Eight 

Ethics and Scope of Practice Issues 

Part One 

Sharon s discussion with a workshop group ■ School .V Scope of 
Practice teachings sometimes don’t fit realities of the situation 
■ Valuing what life has taught us ■ Distilling wisdom from life 
experience ■ Determining what’s okay to share with clients 
* Swimming teacher metaphor ■ 16 areas of concern 
for creating your own Scope of Practice 


As a seasoned practitioner integrating inner peace 
facilitation and transformation-oriented bodywork, Sharon 
has begun writing about her work in recent years. With 
other practitioners reading and finding inspiration in her 
words, she increasingly finds herself with opportunities to 
teach and demonstrate this integrated approach. What she’s 
discovered works best as a“workshop” is to give an 
extended private session to each of 8-12 practitioners 
during the week, and then have all the participants gather 
on the weekend for a day-long seminar to explore together 
what they experienced, what made their experiences 
especially rewarding, and how they might incorporate what 
they found useful into their own professional offerings. 
Questions concerning scope of practice issues come up 
often, and as we join a seminar in progress, one of the 
participants, Kelly, is saying: 

“I came to this workshop partly because I’ve felt so 
isolated in my work. I guess I’ve been doing inner peace 
counseling for years now, but never really had a name for it. 
The worst part, though, is not knowing anyone else who is 
attempting anything similar. I can’t tell you (motioning to 
those in the room ) how great it’s been today to hear your 
stories and feel like, at last, I’ve found a professional 
community of kindred spirits. 

“When I was in massage school, we were taught about 
scope of practice, and I remember feeling so sad at the way 
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that was presented. It felt to me as if we were being 
instructed to act like a human machine, to perform a certain 
routine over and over, and to never let our interactions with 
clients stray outside of narrow, predetermined boundaries. 
But that’s not why I had come to school! I wanted to 
develop my skills as a healer, as a person who could be 
useful to others who were suffering because of chronic 
constrictions, blocked energy, and ignorance of the 
relationships within their bodies, minds, emotions, and 
spirits. 

“As a 47 year-old wife, mother of three, and decade- 
long volunteer at our local crisis hotline, there are things 
I’ve learned about life that are important, that can help 
others. I don’t think I should have to get an advanced 
degree in psychology in order to share this wisdom, but 
listening to some of my instructors, you’d think there was no 
other alternative. These past few years I’ve almost felt like 
a criminal when I encourage my clients to explore more 
deeply the sources of the tension they have come to me to 
soften. Of course, I’ve been doing this with my family for 
over two decades, but my profession seems to be telling me 
that if I give the same kind of skilled, focused attention and 
guidance to clients who want and are ready to receive the 
same thing, then I’m being unethical.” 

“I’m so glad you said that,” adds Martha, another 
participant. “I’ve been stmggling with a lot of the same 
feelings, and I can’t tell you how relieved I am to be here 
with others who are dealing with these issues also. So 
Sharon, what about scope of practice? How do you decide 
what’s okay to include in your session work and what’s too 
much?” 

All eyes are on Sharon now as she breathes deeply, 
takes a moment of silence to listen to her inner guidance, 
and then says,“That’s one of the hardest ongoing issues I 
deal with. There’s a tender-hearted part of me that wants to 
give anything I can to help my client, and there’s another 
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part that’s learned from painful errors and knows that setting 
and maintaining appropriate boundaries is what serves my 
client best. As my own spiritual practices have opened me 
to deeper wisdom and insight, and as I’ve grown more 
experienced and developed a bit more patience at letting 
clients open in whatever way is most natural and healing for 
them, I find sessions are unfolding more, . . . well, more 
gracefully. It’s not a word I would have felt comfortable 
using in association with my professional work a decade 
ago, but now I seem to be living an old saying I once heard: 
Don’t just pray for Grace, rely on it! 

“The word Grace, of course, can be understood in 
many ways. For me personally it’s a connection with the 
Divine and refers to the gift of being open and receptive at 
that moment. Others might think of grace as a sense of 
inner balance, poise, and natural flowing of energy. Still 
another sense might be of grace as experience and 
knowledge that’s been distilled by living into genuine 
wisdom. 

“The core question, though, concerning how we define 
our own scope of practice, seems to me to be primarily an 
epistemological one. I find it sad that in our culture 
epistemology is so rarely considered or discussed. 
Academically, it is defined as the study or theory of the 
origin, nature, methods, and limits of knowledge. But inside 
the fancy language are two crucial questions: How do you 
know what you know? and When different sources of 
knowing inside are in conflict, how do you determine which 
is more true, more real, more relevant in a given situation? 

“In a society where such questions are routinely 
ignored, it’s probably wise to have rules and standards that 
deal with them in a general way. Hence, in the healing arts 
we have ethical codes, predefined scope of practice 
statements, and licensing laws. I wonder, though, if these 
aren’t in some way a sadly limiting substitute for individuals 
taking responsibility for deeply learning about themselves 
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and developing a natural and appropriate sense of edge, or 
boundary, that works harmoniously and uniquely in each 
client situation.” 

“Well, from what we’ve all been saying here today,” 
replies Kelly,“I think we each have a lot of wisdom and 
experience that we can incorporate into our scope of 
practice. Are you saying, though, that we should just go 
with the flow’ and not even bother with a predetermined set 
of limits or standards?” 

“Not at all,” says Sharon. “At least in my case, I’ve 
found that in times of unclarity or inner confusion, it’s 
vitally important to have some boundary to hold on to. It’s 
sort of like learning how to swim: at the beginning, I was 
always clutching the edge of the pool or the rope that kept 
me from straying into the deep end. As I became more 
competent, I would swim for longer and longer times before 
resting at the edge. Then came the time when it was safe for 
me to swim in the deep end, and the boundary rope could be 
removed. Now, I can swim in the ocean or a lake and travel 
quite a distance from the shore without much danger.” 

“I like your metaphor,” adds Martha,“but in swimming, 
you’re only responsible for yourself. As a healing arts 
practitioner, aren’t I acting more or less like a swimming 
teacher? Or maybe even a lifeguard?” 

“Of course,” replies Sharon, “and that’s why it’s so 
very crucial that you be clear about what you do and do not 
have to offer your client. One swimmer might be an 
excellent teacher, but rather small and weak; that person 
would have no business taking a job as a lifeguard. 
Likewise, another person might be trained in lifesaving 
skills, be a massive, powerful swimmer, and easily be able 
to rescue someone who’s drowning. This person, though, 
might bore students to tears and actually, because of an 
inability as a teacher, discourage or impede otherwise eager 
students from learning how to swim. This is why I feel it is 
so very important for each of us to continually develop and 
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clarify our own, unique, individual scope of practice. Which 
brings us to an exercise we can play with if you like.” 

Looking around the room and seeing eager faces 
nodding assent, Sharon continues. “Let’s begin with listing 
everything we can think of that might have some relevance 
in determining our scope of practice. And let’s include 
anything that affects your ability and attitude in working 
with clients; we can narrow it down later if we need to. I’ll 
write your ideas on the board here, and when we’re done, 
we can see if there’s agreement.” 

(For the next 20 minutes the suggestions are discussed 
and distilled into the short focusing questions that follow.) 

1) What kind of professional service do you want to 
offer? Describe the kinds of interactions you want in your 
ideal practice. 

2) Who is your target population? Describe your ideal 
client, their background, motivation, orientation toward 
healing work, etc. 

3) What are your client population boundaries? 
Assuming the ideal client described above is ^“bull’s- 
eye,” how wide a circle can you work with before you are 
outside your range of competence or too far away from the 
kind of person you really want to work with? 

4) Consider the quote:“Technique is what you do to 
distract a client while the real healing takes place.” Do you 
agree? What, then, is“real healing” for you? To what 
degree do you want (and are you able to commit yourself) to 
make your practice a place of‘real healing”? 

5) Who are you going to be working for? To what 
degree are you choosing to have a practice that is focused on 
God? Yourself? Your clients? A group practice? An 
agency, spa, institution? Your continuing education? Your 
reputation? 

6) To what degree do you choose to integrate your 
personal spiritual realities into your professional work? 
Explicitly in promotional materials? As appropriate with 
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individual clients? 

7) What is the nature of the life experience and 
wisdom that you have to share with clients, that you bring to 
your healing work? 

8) How skilled are you with client assessment? With 
picking up subtle cues that work with your intuition to let 
you know how deep you can go in each situation? With 
determining what is and is not appropriate in each moment, 
what’s likely to get you“in over your head”? 

9) Do you have access to professional supervision, 
personal therapy, or other resources to help you when a 
client situation takes you to (or beyond) the edge of your 
current competence? 

10) What risks are you willing to take in your 
practice? How vulnerable are you willing to become in 
interactions with your clients? With the larger society? 

11) What are the legal and ethical constraints where 
you will be practicing? How important is it to you to 
comply? (Specifically referring to laws and ethical codes 
that may prohibit counselors from touching and touch 
therapists from counseling.) 

12) What are your financial goals? Needs? To what 
degree do you need, expect, or desire your practice to 
sustain you financially? To what degree are you willing or 
able to adjust your financial needs and desires to fit the 
income from your practice? 

13) How much time do you want to spend with a 
client in a typical session? How many sessions per week? 
Number of hours per week spent involved with your 
practice? Do you want to focus on single sessions, limited 
series, or ongoing work with clients? Are clients invited to 
contact you between sessions? 

14) How will you let potential clients know about 
what you have to offer? How will you present your 
professional self to the public? Paid advertising? PR pieces 
in local publications? Talks to groups? Distributed 
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brochures? Referral networks? Mutual aid organizations? 

15) How clearly are you able to communicate what 
you are offering? Will you utilize a client-practitioner 
contract? If so, what will be included? 

16) What do you see as the relationship of your 
practice with the rest of your life? What part of your life’s 
energy do you want to make available professionally, what 
reserve for personal, spiritual, family, social, and other 
purposes? What kind of boundaries are there (for you) 
between these categories? Where is the priority of your 
practice relative to other important aspects in your life? 

When the group is satisfied with the list, Sharon 
suggests that they take the next half hour and write down 
their own answers, as best they can, as a springboard to 
further thinking, discussion, and exploration. “Of course,” 
she says,“this is just a beginning. Your response in six 
months or two years may well be quite different. The 
important thing, though, is that you keep bringing as much 
integrity to working with these questions as you possibly 
can. Discuss them with colleagues who may be grappling 
with similar issues, bring them to supervision or your work 
with a counselor, play with them in your journal, think about 
them as you do your laundry. 

“When you feel clear and relatively stable with your 
answers, you might want to put this information into a 
brochure, expressing as clearly as possible what clients can 
expect in working with you and what areas are beyond you 
competence. Of course, many of us find that we have to 
revise our brochures every few years as we grow more 
competent in some areas or clearer about our limitations in 
others. 

“I know,” Sharon adds with a sigh,“that what we’ve 
been discussing requires a tremendous amount of 
introspection, personal honesty, competent guidance, and 
plain old courage. But I don’t know of any other way to 
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transcend boundaries that are excessively confining and still 
behave professionally.” 

The room is silent for a few moments as the group 
reflects on what has been said and what they have just 
learned about themselves in their writing. Many 
possibilities seem to be opening, some closing, and a few 
calling out for further exploration. A gentle peace pervades 
the room, and there is an almost palpable sense of gratitude 
for being able to share with others the fears, doubts, 
questions, and hopes that have arisen today. Acknowledging 
the sacredness of the moment, Sharon concludes the 
seminar, and new friends continue informally a process that 
will most likely last a lifetime. 

(In part two, Sharon uses her professional supervision 
session to explore more of the ethical implications of a self- 
determined scope of practice.) 
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Dialogue Nine 

Ethics and Scope of Practice Issues 

Part Two 

Sharon’s discussion with her supervisor Patricia ■ “Am I doing the 
right thing? Am I taking too many risks with my clients? ” 

■ Who authorizes me to do what i do? ■ Facilitator for melting 
■ Dealing with the big questions ■ Being a Maieutic teacher versus 
being “an authority” • Helping on the ladder • Discernment 


Sharon is an practitioner and teacher integrating inner 
peace facilitation and transformation-oriented bodywork. In 
the previous column, she explored with workshop 
participants many of the issues influencing how practitioners 
might develop their own unique scope of practice. A few 
days after this, Sharon is talking with Patricia, her 
professional supervisor, therapist, and mentor. After 
describing the workshop, she continues her own exploration 
of the ethical implications of a self-determined scope of 
practice. 

“Being with other practitioners,” says Sharon,“who are 
committed to discovering the deeper meanings of a healing 
relationship is wonderful—the enthusiasm and maturity I 
find in them is so inspiring! Sometimes I feel as if what 
they need most is permission to simply love their clients 
according to the wisdom and abilities they have developed. 
That’s why I’ve been encouraging my colleagues to work 
with the big questions’ [see previous column ] and then 
come up with a scope of practice statement that most truly 
reflects who they are and what they have to offer at this 
time.” 

Sharon is quiet for a moment, and Patricia can sense 
something shifting. When their eyes meet again, Sharon has 
a soft, almost pleading sense about her. Haltingly she 
says,“I’m haunted, though, by a nagging doubt: am I doing 
the right thing? Do I take too many risks with my own 
clients? Am I encouraging colleagues to think in ways that 
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may be harmful to their clients? I’m ashamed to admit it, 
but there’s a part of me that hungers for the security of rigid 
rules and tight, pre-determined boundaries with clients.” 

There is a maternal part of Patricia that longs to 
comfort Sharon and surround her with assurances. But the 
wise therapist waits, enveloping her instead with 
unconditional love, confident that she will eventually come 
to her own resolution. After a while Patricia says,“It might 
help, Sharon, to come back to what’s most true for you 
about healing. Can you describe that?” 

“Oh yes, it’s an intimacy where two beings open to deeper 
truth together, honoring, accepting, and loving as best they 
can whatever they discover.” 

“And where does this ability to discover, accept, and 
love inner truth come from?’ asked Patricia. 

“I personally think of it as a gift of Grace, and I also 
believe it is cultivated by distilling life experience into 
wisdom through much inner work and, perhaps, a certain 
passion for discovering deeper realities. Of course, being a 
good counselor or inner peace facilitator also means being 
able to set and maintain appropriate boundaries according to 
the development and needs of each client. I guess that 
includes having the discipline to hold my own inner 

authority in ways that help my clients find and strengthen 
theirs.” 

“Is your question, then, about the ethics of a 

bodyworker doing this kind of healing work and 
encouraging others likewise?” asks Patricia. 

“I get confused,” admits Sharon. “My gut and my 
clients tell me that our dialogues exploring inner peace 
issues are a valuable part of their healing process. But much 
of what I read and hear from colleagues suggests that I am 
wrong for counseling others without in some way being 
specifically authorized to do so.” 

In response to Sharon’s unspoken plea for help, 

Patricia says,“As I recall, you teach that there is a 
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continuum of professional counseling ranging from active 
listening and general affirmation of a fairly healthy person’s 
strengths all the way through the highly trained 
interventions of a psychotherapist with a deeply disturbed 
client.” 

“Right,” says Sharon smiling. “In my work I try to 
encourage clients to focus on the core question that has 
brought us together, something like, What is it that is 
disturbing your inner peace? Working with a question like 
that on progressively deeper levels brings us back to the key 
idea connecting both the inner peace counseling and the 
bodywork: melting. This means melting the obstacles to 
inner peace through talking together and discovering more 
freeing and spacious ways of understanding situations, and 
also melting the chronic tensions in body tissue where old 
holding patterns live.” 

“How do you determine,” asks Patricia,“how far you 
can go in this melting process in each situation?” 

“It really depends on how strong and capable the client is. If 
someone is already in regular counseling, is doing serious 
spiritual practices, or has in some way demonstrated that 
they are capable of dealing with inner conflict in a manner 
that promotes learning and growth, then I feel free to 
encourage them to deepen their process with whatever we 
can uncover and explore together. I find clients who have 
been working with 12-step programs are often in this 
category. 

“On the other hand, if a person seems to be having 
trouble dealing with relatively minor issues in their life or if 
they seem to need or want someone to act as an authority 
figure and somehow take responsibility for their healing, 
then I maintain more boundaries and avoid opening issues 
which may require skills I can’t offer.” 

“What issues, then, do you feel are fairly safe to open 
with even your more troubled clients?” asks Patricia. 

“I generally try to suggest questions that lead to the 
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meta-issues: What do you feel is the purpose of your life? 
Is there something you were born to do or learn? Is a 
higher power a reality in your life and, if so, what is your 
relationship to It? These tend to open consciousness and 
can offer a welcome respite from more contracting thought 
patterns. I try to help clients clarify their response into its 
essence, into something they recognize as a clear statement 
of what is most important to them. Then we can use that to 
bring a broader, more freeing, perspective to what they have 
said earlier in the session about specific disturbances to their 
inner peace.” 

“It sounds to me,” replies Patricia,“that you are 
functioning as a maieutic teacher.” Sharon looks puzzled, so 
Patricia explains. “Maieutic refers to the method Socrates 
used to help a student bring forth and become aware of 
latent ideas or memories. It comes from the Greek root 
maia meaning midwife. Haven’t you often expressed to me 
how your work feels so much like a kind of spiritual 
midwifery?” 

“That’s right,” admits Sharon,“and I do think of myself 
more as a healing teacher then a traditional therapist. 
Sometimes I wonder, though, whether what I have to teach 
is really so important. Am I behaving as if I am some kind 
of authority, even though I teach that healing work is about 
helping clients to reclaim their own authority?” 

“You may slip into that attitude occasionally, as many 
of us do,” replies Patricia. That doesn’t concern me, though, 
since you are vigilant and catch yourself so quickly. And 
you understand that the authority model of teaching isn’t the 
only one, or even the most important one. 

“An image of teaching and healing work that has 
helped me is of people climbing up a very long ladder. Each 
reaches up and receives assistance from the one above. 
Likewise, each reaches down and offers assistance to the 
one below. It doesn’t matter if you are almost to the top or 
only on the next-to-the-bottom rung, you still have 
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something to offer and there’s always someone who can use 
your help.” 

“I’ll try to remember that next-to-the-bottom rung next 
time I find myself getting a swelled head,” grins Sharon. 

“I think there’s a big difference” continues Patricia,“between 
an attitude of authority and superiority versus humbly 
listening and drawing information out into shared space and 
then adding insights and inspiration with compassion and an 
attitude of, here’s what helped me when I was in this state, 
and maybe it will help you also.” 

“I do feel better thinking of myself as a healing 
teacher,” says Sharon. “In fact, much of what clients seem to 
find most valuable is my ability to reflect back to them in 
metaphors and stories that sink in.” 

“I do that also,” adds Patricia. “I make a lot of use of 
stories when I feel they might be a useful way to 
communicate with a client. 1 I have to be careful, though, 
that I’m not using a story as a way of managing my own 
anxiety and avoiding something in the relationship between 
me and my client. Communicating in the form of a story, 
however, does have the advantage that if the person doesn’t 
want to take something in, then it’s just a story’ and not as 
intrusive as commentary coming from someone they may 
feel is an authority.’“ 

“It sounds like the crucial factor here once more is 
discernment,” says Sharon. “How well can I sense, while in 
the midst of interacting with my client, what’s appropriate to 
share versus what’s my stuff’ needing to be dealt with 
elsewhere? 

“I deeply believe,” Sharon continues,“that there is a 
vital need to include inspiration, divine promptings, 
intuition, and grace in our client offerings. To always keep 
to the safest, lowest, most restricted levels of interaction 
doesn’t seem like it is going to give us what we need, as 
healers, as clients, or as evolving human beings. One of my 
central goals as a healing arts professional is discovering 
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and surrendering to the guidance of something higher and 
wiser that’s drawing so many of us toward greater 
consciousness, deeper willingness to accept and work with 
our own “stuff,” and participation in changing how humans 
live and interact with each other.” 

“That’s really the coming together of the psychological 
and the spiritual, isn’t it?” muses Patricia. “And also 
including hands-on work makes a very rich offering—and 
creates incredible challenges!” Smiling, she adds,“But I 
think you’re up to them.” 

Sharon wants with all her heart to believe this is true. 
Noticing the dance of humility and confidence within 
herself, she feels gratitude and delight to be exploring and 
growing through her personal and professional challenges 
with the assistance of a kindred spirit like Patricia who 
offers such wise and compassionate help. 

1 Ideas spoken by “Patricia” in this paragraph are 
adapted from an interview with supervisor/trainer Les 
Kertay (see article below). 


Ethical Considerations 
for Counseling Bodyworkers 

By Les Kertay, Ph.D. 

What is it like for me to listen and be with someone 
else’s reality, even if it’s totally different from mine, even if 
I strongly disagree with it? What do I have to offer others? 
What do I expect in return? To what degree must I be active 
in facilitating change, and to what degree must I be patient? 

Questions like these are the basis of professional 
ethics, especially for anyone attempting to integrate 
counseling into a bodywork practice. My view has long 
been that ethics is a process of understanding the therapeutic 
relationship, of paying exquisite attention to the nature of 
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the interaction between therapist and client. It is an ongoing 
exploration where we really look at our own responses to 
clients and the values that guide our decisions in working 
with them. 

Despite the recently growing interest in ethics among 
bodyworkers, one of the major differences between 
psychology and bodywork as professions is the way that 
ethical issues are addressed. In psychology, at least in the 
kind of psychodynamic psychotherapy that I practice, 
engaging with questions about the nature of the healing 
relationship is a given. As a psychotherapist I am constantly 
asking myself questions about what’s going on between me 
and my client, for each of us individually and for the two of 
us collectively. In the jargon of psychotherapy, the focus is 
on understanding the transference and countertransference 
dynamics. 

Transference is that aspect of the client’s inner 
experience that is projected onto the therapist. 
Countertransference is the therapist’s inner, emotional 
response to the client. The original psychoanalytic model 
taught that countertransference meant that there was 
something unresolved in the therapist, and was something 
that should not happen. A more modern interpretation is that 
practitioners are human and therefore do have emotional 
responses to clients. More importantly, these responses 
provide useful information about what is happening in the 
therapy. Far from trying to make them disappear, what is 
required of therapists or teachers is a deeper awareness of 
these responses, establishing and maintaining appropriate 
client-centered boundaries as we decide whether and how to 
express our feelings and insights. 

What is central in this understanding is that the 
therapeutic relationship is not about“me;” instead, it’s about 
what the client needs me to be in his or her projected 
experience. In counseling bodywork, this is a critical 
distinction, and leads to a core question: how do you draw a 
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line between psychotherapy and counseling appropriate for 
your particular level of training and experience as a 
bodyworker? This is a major focus for developing ethics in 
the field, and it is not a simple set of rules that we can 
follow. 

Said most plainly, I believe that if you are interested in 
doing work that has emotional and spiritual impact on your 
clients, then the most powerful way of dealing with the 
questions involved is to utilize ongoing professional 
supervision. Supervision isn’t about being told how to do 
your job; rather, it’s a place to process your clients’ work 
and your experience of being with them. It’s a place to 
bring up specific instances from our work, especially any 
that disturb us, with someone who is a qualified mentor for 
this kind of work. In this way we help ourselves stay honest 
about what is happening, and we can each develop our own 
answers to the toughest of questions. 

While you are looking for a supervisor/mentor, one 
way to explore your work and its scope is to look at how 
you decide when to refer a client to psychotherapy. What 
cues let you know whether a client’s needs are beyond your 
current capacity? Ask yourself: who are the people from 
whom you feel emotionally distant, with whom you are 
unable to connect? Who are the people with whom you are 
impatient, who“drive you crazy,” who you find 
yourself‘lecturing” because you“know better?” Who are the 
people who“give you the creeps,” who scare you or make 
you tired when you think about seeing them? All of these 
are cues that you are dealing with a powerful emotional 
dynamic in the relationship. Either these are people who 
need to be doing work with a psychotherapist, or they are 
people with whom you can continue to work only as long as 
you have appropriate supervision. 

If these questions make you uncomfortable, then I 
would suggest that you avoid work that is likely to bring up 
a lot of emotional charge. Get a sense of the strength of 
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your clients’ personality and refer those who seem fragile, at 
least until you have a supervisor. If either you or your 
clients aren’t prepared for the intensity that is inherent in 
combining emotional work with touch, then bodywork is at 
best not going to work, and at worst risks retraumatizing 
those who have suffered emotional damage. On the other 
hand, if you have a capacity for facilitating change without 
becoming ego-invested in the outcome and if you are willing 
to work with a supervisor/mentor, then you are in a position 
to do a wonderful work. 
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Dialogue Ten 

As Spirit Emerges 

A look at Pastoral Counseling , Spiritual Direction, 
and Spiritual Emergence Counseling 

Sharon s discussion with Chris ■ Brief description of NABRS ■ What 
is Pastoral Counseling? ■ What is Spiritual Direction? ■ About 
Spiritual Directors International ■ About the Spiritual Emergence 
Network and spiritual emergencies ■ Resource Box 
About NABRS: an interview with its president 


Two dear friends and colleagues are sipping tea on a 
warm Fall afternoon. Sharon and Chris have each been 
integrating inner peace dialogues with their bodywork 
offerings for many years now, and their ongoing study of 
human and spiritual nature often sparks a lively discussion. 
As we join them in Sharon’s kitchen, Chris has just put on 
the table an article that excites her. 

“Have you ever heard of NABRS?” she asks Sharon. 
When her look conveys ignorance, Chris continues. “It 
stands for the National Association of Bodyworkers in 
Religious Service, and its 400 members are all bodyworkers 
who are also involved with some kind of religious or 
spiritual life.” [see accompanying interview\ 

As Sharon takes a few minutes to look over the article, 
a smile begins to spread across her face. Looking up at 
Chris once more, she says,“This is most interesting; I had no 
idea there were so many of us integrating spiritual growth 
and bodywork in one practice. I’m glad you showed this to 
me, because I’ve also been reading about various 
approaches to helping clients deepen their spiritual 
awareness and find more peace as they deal with their inner 
conflicts. I’ve even been considering getting further 
training, so I began doing some research. Want to hear what 
I’ve uncovered so far?” 

Chris is all ears, so Sharon continues. “First I 
wondered if pastoral counseling might be what I was 
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looking for. I guess I thought it was like psychotherapy, but 
with a spiritual twist. As I began inquiring, though, a rather 
different picture emerged. In one school catalogue, a 
master’s degree in pastoral counseling consisted of a dual 
major in clinical psychology and theology. Others I asked 
confirmed that pastoral counselors generally represent and 
integrate into the therapy the beliefs of their specific 
religion.” 

“But you don’t belong to any church,” says Chris,“and 
I’ve never known you to be much interested in religion per se.” 

“That’s true,” Sharon replies,“and so I decided to keep 
on looking. I have to admit, though, that when I read this 
statement by Father Bruce Cwiekowski, I almost changed 
my mind. He describes pastoral counseling as facilitating 
the maximum development of a person’s potentialities at 
each life stage. It’s helping people achieve liberation from 
their prisons of unlived life, unused assets, and wasted 
strengths. Pastoral counseling seeks to liberate, to enable a 
process by which people free themselves to live life more 
fully and significantly. Through this freeing experience, 
people discover that happiness is a by-product of actualizing 
their constructive potentials. Mental-spiritual-relational 
health is the continuing movement toward living life more 
fully, joyfully, and productively. Wholeness is a growth 
journey, not the arrival at a fixed goal.’ 

“What I discovered, though,” Sharon continues,“is that 
his definition generally applies more to spiritual direction, 
another area that I had wanted to understand more deeply. I 
knew that spiritual direction was part of the Roman Catholic 
tradition, but I discovered only recently that many other 
religions have similar traditions. Listen to this: Spiritual 
direction is much more like companioning. It works with 
the issues you face in your life, at the conflicts, and how you 
can see Spirit or God infused through whatever these issues 
are. It asks how you can become more who you are and 
more whole by looking from the perspective of your 
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engagement in Mystery. That’s really very different than 
discussing what a certain passage in the Bible has to say 
about a descrete issue like capital punishment, for instance. 

An invitation to partake in Mystery: it’s sort of like the 
role of a Guru or Roshi in the eastern spiritual traditions, 
though without any implication of authority over, but rather 
guidance—being a counseling companion—customized to the 
specific spiritual needs of the student at that time. This 
companioning takes a great amount of wisdom, compassion, 
and self-development.’ 

“Sounds a lot like what we do,” muses Chris. 

“That’s right,” says Sharon,“and evidently we’re not 
alone. Listen to this: What’s really interesting is the 
number of bodyworkers who are going into spiritual 
direction now, combining the two. There are many 
bodyworkers who receive spiritual direction and have one of 
those ah-ha experiences, and there are many spiritual 
directors who are experiencing bodywork and, having come 
in through another door, also had an ah-ha experience. In 
both cases, I think what we’re seeing is a genuine 
experience of recovering unity, where previously we’ve 
been split between talking about process and embodying 
process. When you can put the two together, how 
powerful!’ 

“Sounds like you hit the jackpot on that one,” says 
Chris. So what kind of training does one need to become a 
spiritual director?” 

Sharon continues reading to Chris:“ There are formal 
training programs in spiritual direction, hundreds all around 
the world. Some are connected with a particular faith 
tradition, while others are more independent. There are 
varying degrees of intensity and length, with universal 
standards not yet formalized. Many are certificate programs 
for college graduates, but they don’t necessarily grant 
graduate degrees. SDI is coming together over the last 
decade as a formal organization for setting standards and 
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sharing information.’ 

“What’s SDI?” asks Chris. 

“That stands for Spiritual Directors International. 
Here’s how they describe themselves: Throughout human 
history, individuals have been called to accompany those 
seeking the Mystery we call God. In this time, Spiritual 
Directors International responds to that call by tending the 
holy around the world and across traditions.’ 2 After talking 
with their administrator, I poked around their web site and 
was able to learn a lot more about this field. For instance, 
Whereas in psychotherapy the clinical distance is crucial to 
bring about objectivity and healing, in spiritual direction 
discernment is based upon the intimate engagement of two 
people walking into the sanctuary of God.’ ” 2 

“That sounds more like what we do, doesn’t it?” 
replies Chris. “So often when I am working with a client I 
feel that we have somehow entered sacred space. The idea 
of intimate engagement in the sanctuary of God seems right- 
on to me!” 

“That same article,” continues Sharon,“points out 
that . . . people usually enter pastoral counseling because 
something is wrong in their life, whether it is an area of 
shame, guilt, abuse, addiction, or poor self image. . . . 
Spiritual direction deals with the assumption that a person is 
already whole, but hasn’t yet fully embraced this truth for 
themselves. . . . [it] assists the seeker in uncovering and 
discovering the direction of God in that person’s life. This 
enables the directee to see, claim, receive, own, and 
reverence God’s voice, God’s nudging, and God’s acting, in 
such a way that it elicits a natural and genuine response. . . . 
Another important assumption of spiritual direction is that it 
is not for everyone, because it presumes some degree of 
psychological health in one’s life. . . ,’” 2 

“So is training to become a spiritual director only for 
college graduates?” asks Chris. 

“I guess that’s generally the case,” replies 



Sharon,“although it seems like there isn’t yet agreement 
about qualifications. I particularly liked this idea from 
SDI’s web site, though: I don’t think you can be trained to 
be a spiritual director. First, you must have the gift, the 
charism—the gift can then be fine-tuned by training.’ It also 
says ... I don’t think that the director needs to be a member 
of your own faith tradition or denomination, because if a 
person is truly listening for the movement of God, they are 
listening beneath all the externals. . . ,’” 2 

“Sounds like there’s a lot of interesting information on 
that web site,” says Chris. “I’ll check it out when I get 
home.” Reaching into her purse for another publication, she 
enthusiastically shows it to Sharon. “And look what I 
discovered! I’d been hearing about a network that helps 
people in spiritual crisis, but I only recently was able to 
track them down and discover who they are.” 

“This is beautiful,” exclaims Sharon as she looks 
through the Spiritual Emergence Network (SEN) newsletter. 
“Can I borrow it?” 

“Of course,” replies Chris. Here are some other 
brochures they sent as well. I like what it says on the cover 
of this one: The Spiritual Emergence Network supports the 
relentless power of the human spirit in its drive toward 
wholeness.’ And how they do that, evidentially, is by 
offering referrals to providers of spiritually-oriented 
counseling services, spiritual direction, or Listeners , who 
they describe as people who have had experiences they are 
willing to share with callers and provide accepting and non- 
judgmental support at no cost to the caller and using no 
therapeutic techniques .’ The network even waives their 
membership fee as a way of supporting Listener s services. 

“It sounds like they get calls from a broad range of 
people” Chris continues. “Some are experiencing spiritual 
emergencies and don’t want to be treated only by the usual 
medical system which pathologizes what might alternatively 
be understood to be a journey through the psyche from a 
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place of c/A-integration to one of re-integration at a higher 
level of functioning’ 3 Others are experiencing non-ordinary 
states of consciousness and phenomena and are seeking 
insight and integrative guidance. There are callers who are 
seeking help in dealing with a loved one who is having 
spiritual emergence difficulties. And some are simply 
seeking guidance on their spiritual path. 4 

“One example of a spiritual emergence phenomena 
could be someone who is experiencing a major release of 
kundalini energy in her spine—definitely an altered state 
phenomenon! A medically-oriented practitioner might 
diagnose it as epilepsy or a nervous disorder and try to 
control it—meaning eliminate the symptoms—with drugs. In 
contrast, working with this person from the point-of-view of 
spiritual emergence, this newly-released energy could be 
seen as a positive growth step, and the client would be 
supported and educated so that she might better be able to 
understand and integrate this previously unexperienced 
energy into her life. The focus, then, is on expanding 
awareness through inclusion and acceptance rather than 
succumbing to fear and its negative assumptions.” Pausing 
for a moment, she adds,“This approach to counseling really 
feels to me like being a midwife to the soul.” 

After taking a few minutes to glance over the material 
Chris has given her, Sharon says,“This is very interesting; 
I’m reading an interview with Craig Turek, the Network’s 
Director, and he’s talking about growth in networking— 
especially on the internet—among counselors dealing with 
the spiritual aspects of personal growth. And we’ve just 
begun’ he says, a collaboration with three San Francisco- 
area transpersonally-oriented schools—the California 
Institute of Integral studies, JFK University, and the 
Institute for Transpersonal Psychology— in which the interns 
at their counseling centers are going to be volunteering on 
our phone line, giving information to our callers. They’ll be 
getting specialized training in dealing with spiritual 
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emergencies, and after sufficient course work, they will be 
offering low-fee counseling through their school’s 
counseling centers. 5 

“We are also developing a training program for 
practicing clinicians on how to deal with the different 
spiritual emergence phenomena states, both those that 
express themselves in crisis, and those which may be 
evolving in a normally-functioning person, but want 
specialized understanding and guidance for optimum 
support. These training materials will be made available to 
schools, and will eventually lead to a specific degree in 
spiritual growth counseling and non-denominational 
spiritual direction. 

“Our new Center for Spiritual Growth offers programs, 
workshops, and lectures for professionals, helping them to 
appreciate and teach others about spiritual emergence 
phenomena, train group leaders, and present this information 
to a wider population. This is intended to help foster the 
lay-spirituality movement in this country, helping people 
find the communities they need to understand and support 
the kind of spiritual growth that best nurtures their 
evolution. ’ ” 5 

Putting down the materials Chris gave her, Sharon 
says,“What he is describing as a spiritual counselor sounds 
like what we’ve been calling inner peace facilitation, doesn’t 
it?” 

“It sure does,” agrees Chris. “At one point he describes 
the difference between a psychotherapist and a lay- 
counselor or a spiritually-oriented professional as the 
difference between an authority and a peer. In 
psychotherapy, the professional is authorized via licensure to 
perform certain functions, in some ways similar to the way a 
parent is authorized by society in relationship to a child. 
There is an inherent power differential in this kind of 
relationship. 

“As the SEN people see it, though, when you are 
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involved in spiritual counseling, it’s much more of a peer-to- 
peer relationship, where the counselor helps you to discover 
deeper truths within yourself rather than impart knowledge 
from without. This kind of counselor is authorized’ not so 
much by the government or a credentialing body as she is by 
her own inner development, experiences, and wisdom.” 

“These sound like my kind of people,” proclaims 
Sharon. “And what you’ve shared with me about the 
training available for becoming a spiritual director or 
spiritual emergence counselor is very useful. I’ve definitely 
got some additional research to do!” 

Enjoying a moment of quiet together, Sharon and Chris 
delight in their growing awareness of this ever-expanding 
community of support. Their hearts are filled with gratitude 
for the abundance of offerings as they develop their ability 
to help themselves and others more fully open the exquisite 
flower of inner peace. 


1 Gloria Ray Carpeneto, President of NABRS, from a 
recorded interview. Used with permission. 

2 Excerpted from an interview with Jeffrey S. Gaines, 
Executive Director of SDI, and from other documents on 
their public web site. 

'•Excerpted from SEN brochures. 

4 For additional information about working with clients 
experiencing psycho/spiritual somatic crisis, see Massage 
magazine, March/April, 1998, p.28+ 

5 Excerpted from a recorded interview by the author 
with Craig Turek, Executive Director of the Spiritual 
Emergence Network. 
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Resources 


National Association of Body workers in Religious 
Service (NABRS) 

Gloria Ray Carpeneto, President 
5 Big Stone Court 
Baltimore, MD 21228-1018 
(410) 455-0277 
E-mail: NABRS@aol.com 

Membership is $25/year and includes the quarterly 
newsletter, Friends & NABRS (with stories of healing touch) 
and a membership directory with contact and biographical 
information. 

Spiritual Directors International 

Jeffrey Gaines, Executive Director 

1329 Seventh Avenue 

San Francisco, CA 94122-2507 

(415) 566-1560 

Fax: (415) 566-1277 

E-mail: info@sdiworld.org 

Web site: www.sdiworld.org 

Membership is $41/year ($45 outside USA) and 
includes 3 issues of Presence (a professional journal), 4 
issues of Connections, (newsletter), a membership directory, 
membership in a local regional group, and discounts at 
annual gatherings. 

Spiritual Emergence Network 

Craig Turek, Executive Director 
930 Mission Street, Suite 7 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408) 426-0902 
E-mail: sen@cruzio.com 
Web site: http://elfi.com/sen 

Membership is $3 5/year and includes two newsletters 
and discounts on ordered books and sponsored events. 
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About the National Association of Bodyworkers 
in Religious Service (NABRS) 

(Author’s interview with NABRS President Gloria Ray Carpeneto) 

Dan: Please tell us about NABRS. 

Gloria: We describe ourselves as“an interfaith group of 
professionals in ministry, using bodywork to facilitate 
healing.” Members of NABRS do similar work and share a 
common belief in the healing power if intentional, 
compassionate, human touch. As an organization, we exist 
partly to provide support for each other and affirmation of 
the calling each of us feels to engage in massage and 
bodywork from a spiritual perspective. This peer support 
seems important to me since the words“bodywork” 
and“religious” are rarely used in the same sentence. We 
realize that we are engaged in a unique ministry, and we 
really try to affirm that calling for each other 

NABRS also exists so that we can share the message of 
healing touch with our respective faith communities. We try 
to allay the fears that have sprung up in our churches over 
the issue of touch, so the second purpose of NABRS is an 
educational one. We all know, for instance, that 
psychospiritual issues involving pride, anger, fear, hate, 
love, joy, wisdom, compassion — all the range of human 
vices and virtues — can arise in the course of a massage. 
There’s clearly more to the work we do than the old concept 
of the“rubdown,” or even the more recent idea of‘massage 
for relaxation.” There is a strong spiritual component to 
touch, and NABRS would like to help churches remember 
and honor that. 

Dan: Is NABRS membership limited to bodyworkers who 
are members of religious communities formally connected 
with mainstream churches? 

Gloria: It was that way when we started. For the first few 
years the focus was on“Bodyworkers in RELIGIOUS 
SERVICER And we’ve not changed our name partly 
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because it still makes a really great acronym! However, 
over the years, as our membership has changed, so too have 
our criteria for joining. These days, our members are a 
broader and more diverse group then when NABRS started 
in the late 1980’s. 

I would say that today people reading your Facilitating 
Inner Peace column and implementing its ideas in their 
practice are potential NABRS members. And they certainly 
need not be a member of any formal religious community; 
only about half of our members are, though nearly all are 
within the Judeao-Christian faith tradition. 

Dan: What about a person such as myself, for instance. I 
do eclectic work, don’t represent any religion, and I make it 
clear that I am not a member of any religion. If someone is 
a Christian, though, I talk to them in Christian terms; if they 
are Buddhist, I talk to them in Buddhist terms. To me, being 
an inner peace facilitator means being client oriented and 
trying to help each person to discern what their values are, 
what the conflicts in their values are, and to discover how 
these conflicts are disturbing their inner peace. In one case 
it may be mean helping someone come closer to the Christ 
they love; in another it may mean helping a person deal with 
and heal from the pain and terror associated with a 
childhood religion that was abusive to them and implanted 
the idea of an abusive God. 

Gloria: I believe there are many of us in NABRS who 
work in exactly the way you describe. In other words, we 
are not about any kind of evangelization. Rather, we are 
working, using your word, to facilitate our client’s journey 
on whatever spiritual path they are being invited to walk. At 
the same time, many of those who join NABRS are 
members of formal religious communities, or religious 
orders. As in the larger community, there will always be 
people who haven’t been exposed to the spiritual and 
therapeutic aspects of bodywork. So if you are a member of 
such a religious order, and if there are people in your 
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community who genuinely don’t understand your ministry, 
this can be difficult, and you can feel isolated. So NABRS 
continues to exist, to some degree, to provide support to 
bodyworkers in religious service when such peer support is 
needed. Members are available to each other, almost in a 
peer counseling sense, to share information, ideas, and 
strategies on how to explain this ministry to others in a faith 
community. And it does mean a great deal to realize that 
you’re not alone in this work, and that many, many others 
are working along with you, affirming your call to this 
ministry. 

NABRS is also working more closely with Spiritual 
Directors International (SDI) and presented a workshop at 
their annual conference a few years back entitled, 
Embodying Spirituality: Spiritual Direction and Healing 
Touch, in which many SDI members came to learn how 
massage therapy and spiritual direction might work hand-in- 
hand. 
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Dialogue Eleven 

Ethics and the Power of the Mind to Heal 

Sharon’s discussion with her colleague Chris * Dr. Larry Dossev’s 
book, Healing Words ■ Reactions from scientists 
■ Owning the power of the mind to influence others 


Sharon and Chris are long-time friends and seasoned 
professionals who integrate inner peace counseling and 
transformation-oriented bodywork. Today, as they enjoy a 
leisurely visit, they are discussing some of the subtler 
aspects of being a healing arts practitioner. 

“Do you remember,” asks Sharon,“reading Larry 
Dossey’s book, Healing Words: The Power of Prayer and 
the Practice of Medicine? 1 It’s full of convincing scientific 
evidence demonstrating the power of individuals to 
influence mental and physical conditions of others through 
prayer and focused healing intention.” 

“Of course,” replies Chris. “And what I learned from 
that book has been an ongoing itch in the back of my mind 
whenever I consider my professional ethics and 
relationships with clients. Knowing I can be effective in 
continuing to serve my clients even when we are not 
together, is it ethical not to? If I accept this responsibility, 
what boundaries are appropriate? I don’t feel called to a life 
of prayer only, yet once I start, what are appropriate limits?” 

“Remember that article I gave to you a few weeks 
back,” says Sharon,“the update by Dr. Dossey on how the 
ideas in his book are being received in the scientific 

community? ^ He describes the intense animosity and 
irrational fear with which some scientists have responded 
and suggests that this is linked to a primal terror of 
confronting and accepting all the power within us. This 
includes the power to harm others with our thoughts, and 
also the ability to affect them positively, independent of 
separating distance. He also presents evidence that love— 
deeply felt positive emotions—can be a catalyst for our 
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power to influence another’s healing process. 

“So I’ve been grappling with the same issues you 
have,” Sharon continues. “Knowing this, if I claim to care 
for my clients, yet limit my power to influence their healing 
to only the time we are together physically, is this ethical? 
And regardless of ethics, how do I feel about it myself?” 

“And if we do use our mental power to heal,” wonders 
Chris ,“how are we to use it? Do we pray for a troubling 
condition to be ended, which we know will please our 
client? Or maybe it’s best to humbly accept our ignorance 
of any client’s particular healing path and limit our mental 
healing work to holding that person in light and love in our 
hearts and praying something like, Lord, Thy will be done. ” 
“It goes even deeper than that,” adds Sharon. “Every 
time I catch myself having a negative thought about 
someone, I wonder if it’s escaping my mind and being 
hurtful to that person. Mostly I can’t handle the guilt that 
comes with this kind of thinking, so I tend to ignore it. 

“I see the same pattern coming back in my spiritual 
practices, though. I watch my mind in meditation and notice 
how often it wants to close down, escape, and deny 
responsibility for the power of its thoughts in my life. I’m 
haunted by a quote in Dr. Dossey’s article by psychoanalyst 
Dr. Jule Eisenbud who said, . . . one of the chief. . . factors 
in the development of science has been the need for man to 
disavow the dark and sinister side of himself. . . . ’” 

“But if we don’t acknowledge the raw power of the 
mind to influence others,” says Chris,“how can we learn to 
discriminate the hurtful from the healing use of this power? 
I guess this is part of why psychologists receive specialized 
training to limit projecting their dark side onto clients—they 
call it countertransference. I wonder, though, if perhaps the 
training and belief systems that block the harm of negative 
projections might also unnecessarily limit the healing ability 
of the positive powers of the mind?” 

“That’s the problem,” says Sharon. “If we open our 
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power to heal mentally, don’t we also increase the risk that 
our mental actions may be hurtful? I guess that’s why we 
mostly agree to limit our mental powers all around.” 

“Well, I’m not willing to continue doing that,” replies 
Chris,“at least not unconsciously. Do you know how we 
collectively became so limited? According to Dr. Eisenbud, 
Various data suggest that what occurred was the alienation 
of man from certain aspects of himself rather than from 
nature.’ Dr Dossey goes on to say that, In other words, the 
thing that most threatened early humans may not have been 
a menacing world outside, but the power from the inside— 
the awareness, Eisenbud proposes, that they could affect 
others mentally—a power with the capacity to help or harm, 
or perhaps even kill others, at a distance, even when the 
remote individual was unaware of the attempt. . . . Early 
humans, he suggests, responded to these capacities the same 
way we react—with extreme discomfort or revulsion. In 
order to cope with this unease, these powers were 
psychologically repressed, denied, and projected outward 
onto an increasingly diverse pantheon of spirits, gods, and 
demons—perhaps the greatest giveaway of human potential 
in history. ’ ” 2 

“Isn’t that the truth!” exclaims Sharon. “Now we have 
to work to get it back.” 

Sighing in agreement, Chris is quiet for a while, then 
says,“My work, both personally and professionally, includes 
discovering, accepting, and learning to use responsibly all of 
my power. That includes developing tolerance and 
compassion for the anxiety and shame that arise from my 
human shortcomings. Hopefully, though, these developing 
skills will make me a useful environment for others who are 
also trying to become wise in their use of power. Still, I’m 
so afraid of hurting someone. . . .” 

Noticing the emotional energy in what she is saying, 
Chris pauses for a few moments, reflects, and then 
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vulnerably says to her friend, “See, it was right there—my 
connecting with my power, and my anxiety, my fear that I’ll 
misuse it.” 

Sharon smiles lovingly and replies, “Perhaps this fear 
of misusing our personal power is one of the reasons why 
professional ethics originated in the first place. But ethics is 
inherently an evolving field, changing as we change. And I 
believe we are helping in this evolution as we become more 
able to accept and skillfully incorporate more of who we 
truly are into our professional offerings.” Then with a sigh, 
she adds,“And also by not ignoring, but really wrestling 
with these thorny questions.” 

“I guess that’s why we both continue our professional 
supervision and spend so much time in peer support groups 
and talking together like this,” says Chris, “Still, I 
sometimes long for the old days’ of rigid, clearly agreed 
upon answers to ethical questions. Many of us, though, are 
now growing beyond that in some areas. We seem to be 
continually engaged in a truth-seeking process as we grapple 
with our ethical questions, define our ever-changing scope 
of practice, and seek to allow increasing amounts of our 
healing potential to unfold and be of use to ourselves and 
others. 

“In Dr. Dossey’s article, there’s a quote by John Palmer 
that I like: Any increase in human capacity . . . can be used 
for either good or evil purposes. I tend to be an optimist in 
this regard. . . . Civilization has advanced in spite of its 
increased capacity for self-destruction.’ 2 And here’s another 
by Carl Jung that hits even closer to home: A whole person 
is one who has both walked with God and wrestled with the 
devil.’” 2 

“Is that what we’re doing,” muses Sharon,“when we grapple 
with these seemingly unanswerable questions—wrestling 
with the devil? More likely, we’re probably wrestling with 
the smallness and fear of the unknown that we find inside 
ourselves.” 
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“Sure,” agrees Chris,“but we’re also stretching to open 
our capacity for real love, and to discover just who we are 
and what we are capable of when that love is operating more 
fully in our lives. Here, listen to what Dr. Dossey says: 
‘There is a bright side. Our capacity to harm others with our 
thoughts is counterbalanced by our ability to affect them 
positively, both locally and non-locally. Particularly 
encouraging is the identification of the role of love in 
catalyzing these effects. Researchers have discovered that 
deeply felt, positive emotions appear capable of overcoming 
the spatial and temporal barriers that separate us from each 
other.’” 2 

“That sounds like it’s saying,” says Sharon,“that the 
more I care for my clients, the more I can be a positive force 
in their lives even when we’re not together.” 

“I think so,” continues Chris,“and evidently, so do 
increasing numbers of scientists. Here’s Dr. Dossey again: 
‘The taboo in science against addressing the nonlocal nature 
of consciousness is being broken. First-rate scientists are 
once again considering consciousness as a causal factor in 
our world picture. Courses in spirituality and clinical 
practice are becoming mainstream in medical schools. The 
movement toward complementary and alternative therapies, 
which affirm a causal role for the mind, is one of the 
greatest social forces of the 20th century.’ ” 2 

“And we’re a part of that transformation of how people 
think about consciousness,” says Sharon. “It’s sort of funny, 
if you think about it: life is forcing more and more people to 
expand their awareness, and as they do that, they inevitably 
become conscious of parts of themselves that they don’t 
want to see. So the old patterns of denial, rejection, and 
suppression go to work, but these are increasingly met by 
something inside that is forcing us to see what’s what. This 
generates tension, some of it is felt in the body, and so they 
call us for a massage. 

“Although our clients are asking for help to relax, most 
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of them think that means forgetting about what’s troubling 
them for a while. But as inner peace facilitators and 
bodyworkers whose focus is on long-term change, our 
orientation is on increasing their awareness of what’s real 
inside and helping them accept and integrate more fully all 
aspects of who they are. This can sometimes even increase 
tension during the shared exploration process, just like 
bright light can be uncomfortable to someone coming out of 
a dimly-lit room.” 

“That means,” adds Chris,“that we need to be able to 
deal skillfully with at least the level of light we’re 
encouraging our clients to see, and be humble and remember 
how uncomfortable it was when someone helped us to see 
hidden, painful parts of ourselves.” 

“So they come to us for relief from tension, and then 
we guide them toward more awareness of pain. Is that 
ethical?” asks Sharon with a challenging grin. 

Not skipping a beat, Chris replies,“In so far as we 
sense our clients sincerely want inner peace, I believe our 
duty is to lovingly help them accept and deal with what’s 
real inside. We know through our own inner work that truth 
and peace are two sides of the same coin—to the degree you 
have one, you have the other. So by helping clients open 
more to their deeper truths, in whatever forms are safest and 
most appropriate for them, we are truly functioning as inner 
peace facilitators.” 

“Perhaps this brings us back to what we were 
discussing earlier,” says Sharon,“about using the mind—and 
the heart too—as an instrument of healing. I find that if I can 
be humble and remain aware of my own limitations, then 
I’m more able to pray for guidance and be open to receiving 
and skillfully using it. Mostly, I don’t feel as if I am using 
my mind to heal so much as I use it as a conduit for the 
Master Healer to work through me. As my professional 
skills mature, it seems I am more able to get out of the way 
and watch as something wonderful and healing operates 
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through me. My real work is to be vigilant and keep my ego 
trips from interfering with this flow of grace.” 

“So you’re saying that you don’t use your mind to heal 
so much as you use it to will openness for the Master Healer 
to work through you?” asks Chris. 

“That’s right,” says Sharon. “Then I try to keep 
focusing on opening my own truth-sense more deeply so I 
can catch and curtail distortions to this process that arise out 
of my own inner conflicts. This way I don’t have to decide 
what’s best for my clients or even know what healing will 
look like for them in the short-mn. I just keep working on 
harmonizing my will and the use of my mind and heart with 
the greatest Love and Truth. 

“As I experience my own inadequacies in this quest, 
that humility makes me more accessible to clients struggling 
with their fears of inadequacy. As I learn to trust and seek to 
apply the principles of Love and Truth to my daily struggles, 
that devotion is contagious and inspires clients also.” 

The two friends remain silent for a while, pondering 
the enormity of what they have been discussing. They feel 
like children delighting in lovely shells that the ocean-of- 
being has delivered onto the sands of their consciousness. 
And as they tremble before the crashing waves, so too do 
they yearn to swim beyond them and experience for 
themselves the rich beds of creation that lie hidden deep 
beneath the surface. 


1 Dossey, Larry, Healing Words: The Power of Prayer 
and the Practice of Medicine , San Francisco, CA, 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1993. 

2 Dossey, Larry, Running Scared: How We Hide from 
Who We Are , editorial in Alternative Therapies magazine, 
March, 1997, Vol. 3, No. 2. 
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Dialogue Twelve 

A Simpler Way 

Sharon s camp out discussion with her colleague Chris ■ Feeling as if 
there .V not enough time, Fm not doing enough * Our complicated lives 
■ Discussing the book, A Simpler Way ■ Feeling anxious near the end 
of the millennium ■ Being “right” versus “what works” 

* Experiencing life as play ■ Dealing more elegantly with the 
challenges facing us • Changing structures to meet current needs 
■ Discussing Leadership and the New Science ■ Accepting 
uncertainty ■ Becoming partners in co-creating healing 
■ Opening to Complex Simplicity 


Sharon and Chris are long-time friends and colleagues 
who integrate inner peace counseling with their bodywork. 
On this first weekend of the new year, they have gone 
camping in a redwood forest overlooking the Pacific ocean. 
After dinner around the campfire, watching the sun set, 
stillness leads to contemplation of their lives and their 
professions. Putting additional wood on the fire, Chris 
wonders aloud: 

“Why are moments like these so rare in our lives, 
Sharon? Right now I feel so very content, yet too often in 
my life back home, there’s an undercurrent of restlessness, 
of things needing to be different, of not doing enough.” 

“I know what you mean,” says Sharon,“and sometimes 
I feel rather hypocritical, being this source of information 
about relaxation and inner peace for my clients, yet knowing 
full well that I do not have anywhere near the level of inner 
peace that I long for.” 

“I think the heart of it,” says Chris, “is how 
complicated our lives are. We’re so tied to our answering 
machines, schedules, social engagements, responsibilities to 
clients — it’s mostly wonderful, but I get so tired!” 

Pausing a moment, Chris grins at Sharon and 
adds,“Yes, I remember to take time for meditation everyday, 
do my yoga stretching and breathing exercises, take time to 
contemplate the blessings in my life and appreciate its 
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richness — without these, I think I’d be crazy by now! But 
in a way, they almost make the unpeacefulness of the rest of 
my life worse, because I know it can be different, better.” 

Sharon nods in understanding and is quiet for a while. 
Then she says,“I have been reading an intriguing book 
recently A Simpler Way, by Margaret J. Wheatley and 
Myron Kellner-Rogers.” 1 Taking the book out of her bag 
and handing it to Chris, she continues. “These people are 
management consultants and work with huge corporations, 
yet I feel their ideas and words are just what I need to hear 
now. The main principle they are describing is that life will 
organize itself and move toward greater diversity and 
complexity, because that is its nature. But this doesn’t have 
to make us anxious or stressed. Let me share a few passages 
that I found interesting: 

We want life to be less arduous and more delightful 
We want to be able to think differently about how to 
organize human activities. 2 

We encourage you to question yourself at the level of 
your beliefs. Such personal questioning requires us to go 
very deeply into our ideas about the world. It often causes 
us to challenge more than we want to have challenged. But 
we have found that belief is the place from which true 
change originates . 3 

There is a simpler way to organize human 
endeavor. ... It requires being in the world without fear. 
Being in the world with play and creativity. Seeking after 
what’s possible. Being willing to learn and to be surprised. 4 

“That’s beautiful,” Chris sighs,“and I know it’s true. I 
cherish so much the peace and openness we are sharing right 
now, the inspiration of books like this, and the wisdom that 
I’ve experienced and made real in part of myself. But when 
I get back, when the phone starts ringing constantly, when I 
have to juggle too many different demands, when I don’t 
have quite enough time between client sessions and have to 
rush to get ready — then I forget and become a bit crazy. I 
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don’t want to, but there I am. 

“Oh yes, I’m a good enough actress that when clients 
come through the door expecting me to have an environment 
of peace and relaxation for them, I can play that role. But 
sometimes I feel hypocritical; I know that I am not really 
being that peacefulness, and that in many ways I’m just as 
confused and caught up in the hustle-bustle of daily life as 
my clients are.” 

Sharon nods in recognition of the painful truth her 
friend is sharing. After some time, she says,“ I have been 
thinking a lot lately about this last year of the twentieth 
century, and about the hopes and fears so many of us are 
feeling with the coming of a new millennium. Where is 
humanity going? Where am I and those I care for going? 
What core ideas and beliefs are carrying us forward, are 
creating the life we will be living then? Here’s something 
from the book that I am trying to remember: 

If we can be in the world in the fullness of our 
humanity, what are we capable of? If we are free to play, to 
experiment and discover, if we are free to fail, what might 
we create? What could we accomplish if we stopped trying 
to structure the world into existence? What could we 
accomplish if we worked with life’s natural tendency to 
organize? Who could we be if we found a simpler way? 5 

“So I continue to ask myself, how do I need to change 
to live in a simpler way? What do I have to offer my clients 
as teacher and helper to prepare them for the twenty-first 
century? 

“One major idea this book develops is that being right’ 
isn’t as important as discovering what works.’ This is an 
idea I use a lot as I explore issues with my clients, and 
perhaps I would do well to use it more in my personal life as 
well. 

“Another concept the book encourages us to explore is 
authority relationships versus partnership relationships. 
Again, I know we are both careful to work with our clients 
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as partners, and not pretend we are somehow better then 
they are. In my personal life, though, I still tend to give too 
much of my power to others, assuming they know better or 
somehow have authority over me. I don’t think this 
encourages much creativity. 

“A Simpler Way invites us to experience life as play: 
exploring and learning with a sense of wonder and joy. 
They describe organizations — and in fact, any relationship 
— as a potential learning community. I’m seeing so many 
writers working with this idea in recent years, perhaps 
because it’s becoming so obvious that our old fear-based, 
hierarchical authority structures aren’t resolving the 
problems confronting us today. They just aren’t fluid 
enough, don’t evoke sufficient creativity, don’t utilize our 
capacity to love. We clearly need to discover better ways of 
associating with each other, ways that support healing, 
sanity, and dealing more elegantly with the challenges 
facing us, whether in our interactions with a client, our 
family, community organizations, or the life of the planet.” 

“I like that word, elegant,” says Chris. “It evokes a 
feeling of simplicity for me, of a form that is both beautiful 
and unincumbered. It feels connected with inspiration or 
maybe intuition.” Pausing to let her thoughts form, she 
looks at Sharon and says,“Do you think that’s where we’re 
headed, into a life that depends more on being in tune with 
inner guidance and less on external structures and rules?” 

“No doubt,” replies Sharon,“although I think we will 
still need external structures, which are basically agreements 
about how we interact with each other. But the coming 
change — the simpler way — is that these structures will be 
more fluid, will be adopted by participants as appropriate for 
what they are doing at that time, and able to be changed as 
the needs of the work and the participants changes. We are 
going to have to be more conscious, more widely and deeply 
aware, in order to participate in the growing complexity and 
diversity of life without also becoming complicated, 
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overburdened, and exhausted.” 

“When you put it that way,” says Chris,“I can see that 
this is what I’ve been doing as an inner peace facilitator. 
My clients and I may start with assumptions from an old 
structure that says our work together is just massage.’ But 
as we get to know each other, we often decide to spend more 
time talking together. Then we need to change the structure 
of our relationship, adding confidentiality, for instance. 
There’s also a different kind of communication about 
whether their needs are being met as we explore obstacles to 
inner peace and seek more simple, more freeing, and more 
elegant ways of dealing with them.” 

“This is reminding me,” says Sharon,“of another of 
Wheatley’s books, Leadership and the New Science, 1 which 
describes a fundamental shift in our understanding of how 
the world works. Until the beginning of this century, 
science saw everything operating like a giant clockwork. It 
assumed that every part of creation had a knowable and 
predictable relationship with every other part. This came 
out of Newtonian physics, which had been the foundation of 
this mechanistic world view. But then came quantum 
physics and relativity theory which said that at a more 
fundamental level, things don’t work this way. Life is seen 
more as fields, probabilities, and uncertainty. As scientists 
delved further into this subtler realm, some were forced by 
what they were discovering to shift their model of the 
universe from that of a machine to that of a dance. Dances 
have structure, no doubt, but their more fundamental reality 
is delight, freedom, and creativity. Interacting with each 
other in dance engages our humanity in a way that being a 
part of a social machine’ never can. 

“So this new leadership model suggests that we use 
these newer scientific principles to explain and support the 
need for greater fluidity in social stmctures. Even though 
it’s been almost eighty years since these principles became 
known to the scientific community, most of us are still 
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making our decisions based on the old mechanistic model.” 

“I think this delay in accepting and incorporating more 
fundamental principles applies to the psychological aspects 
of organizations and relationships also,” adds Chris. “So 
often we think of others — and even of ourselves — as 
objects to be manipulated, as performers and performances, 
rather than as partners in co-creating something healing 
meaningful, beautiful, and elegant in its complex 
simplicity.” 

Sharon’s mouth and tongue move as if she is trying to 
taste the flavor of something. “Complex simplicity,” she 
mutters, trying to feel her way into a reality in which this is 
not a contradiction. “I like it! I’ve been trying to come up 
with a short phrase as a focal point for the coming year, and 
I think this is it! I know my heart is longing for a simpler 
life, but I also know I have to honor and utilize all that I 
have learned so far. That means complexity in the sense of 
richness, but not in the way I often live it, which is just 
cumbersome, complicated, and heavy. Complex simplicity 
suggests a lightness, an intriguing invitation to explore, to 
discover appropriate ways of being together in each moment 
rather than relying primarily on older, predetermined 
structures and rules.” 

Chris, who has been browsing in the book, looks up at 
Sharon and says,“I think what I just saw here also says that 
in another way: This world of wild exploration is one which 
tinkers itself into existence. . . . Tinkerers have skills but no 
clear plans. They make do with the materials at hand. . . . 
Tinkering opens us to what’s possible in the moment. 
Analytic plans drive us only toward what we think we 
already know. But life’s tinkering has direction. It tinkers 
toward order—toward systems that are more complex and 
more effective. The process used is exploratory and messy, 
but the movement is toward order. . . . Life seeks solutions, 
tends towards support and stability, generates systems that 
sustain diverse individuals. Life is attracted to order. ” 6 
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“Bingo!” exclaims Sharon. “That’s what I’ve been 
struggling to say: my life feels out-of-order. All the 
complicatedness isn’t working for me, or for most of the 
clients I see; the older, rigid order of our lives doesn’t 
respond well to our realities. So in my personal life, and as 
someone who helps others, I am tinkering, exploring, 
playing lightly with possibilities. It’s a dance that requires 
hovering in don’t know as well as masterfully honoring 
structures that are appropriate for that particular moment, 
that particular client. It’s both challenging and difficult, and 
also simple and easy. Holding this apparent paradox inside 
forces me to expand, to change in subtle and unpredictable 
ways. I don’t know’ just where I am going, but it will be 
more complex, and also elegantly simple.” 

“That’s my goal also,” says Chris. “And I’m so glad 
you and I can share this process together!” Returning their 
gaze to the fire before them, their hearts float peacefully, 
delighting in their friendship, and in the complex, yet simple 
dance of the living flame. 


1 Margaret J. Wheatley and Myron Kellner-Rogers, 

A Simpler Way, Berrett-Koehler Publishers Inc., San Francisco, CA, 
1996 

2 Ibid, page 1 

3 Ibid, page 3 

4 Ibid, page 5 

5 Ibid, page 7 

6 Ibid, page 17 
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Dialogue Thirteen 

Sex, Eros, and Love 

Sharon’s discussion with her supervisor Patricia ■ Experiencing 
sexual arousal while working with clients ■ Guilt ■ Sexual versus 
erotic energies ■ Practitioner bringing forth client-focused love 
■ Essences of sexual, erotic and love relationships ■ Confusing what’s 
happening and danger ■ My needs versus client needs 
■ Energy> and interaction 


(As we have seen, part of Sharon’s ongoing training includes 
weekly sessions with her mentor, supervisor, and therapist, Patricia. 
As we listen in today, Sharon is beginning to explore with Patricia a 
situation that occasionally comes up in her client work.) 

“This is a little embarrassing,” says Sharon as she 
struggles to find words for what’s inside. “But sometimes I 
notice sexual feelings for a client I’m working with. I am 
very clear about boundaries and the ethics of not allowing 
sexual acting-out in these situations, but still, I’m not 
comfortable when these feelings arise.” 

“Can you sense where that discomfort is coming 
from?” asks Patricia, her engaging sense of curiosity 
eliminating any fear that Sharon might have had of being 
judged. 

“Well, some of these guys I work with are pretty 
handsome,” she says with a grin. “I guess at a deeper level, 
though, there’s something about the intimacy of our 

explorations together that I find exciting, . . . stimulating, . . 

66 

“Arousing?” asks Patricia after a pause. 

Sharon is reflective for a moment, and then nods in 
agreement and adds, “Yes, but not in an I-want-to-jump- 
your-bones sense. This is where I’m confused. When my 
heart feels open to another, and his to me, all sorts of 
feelings seem to come up, and sometimes I have a hard time 
sorting them out. I’m clear what I’m not going to do with a 
client, but I can really run a guilt trip on myself for the 
fantasies that sometimes arise. 
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“That’s one of the reasons this work with you is so 
important to me,” Sharon says to Patricia with a mixed look 
of begging-for-forgiveness and pleading-for-help to expand 
her own capacity to deal with her ambivalence. 

“Where do you think your guilt is coming from?” asks 
Patricia. 

“Oh, you know, old perfectionist Sharon, thinking only 
the purest thoughts should cross her mind when with a 
client.” 

“Are you saying that noticing sexual attraction with a 
client is somehow impure?” replies Patricia. 

Sharon is about to say yes, but these two have been 
working together for so long now that her inner therapist is 
already one step ahead. “Alright, I understand that thoughts 
and feelings are simply information, and by themselves they 
are neither good nor bad. But I also believe that when I’m 
with a client, the needs of that person should be number one, 
not my own desires or fantasies.” 

“I agree completely,” says Patricia, “So how might 
your awareness of attraction with a client be useful in your 
work together?” 

“Well,” begins Sharon, aware that she’s stepping into 
uncharted waters here, “attraction or desire is part of life 
energy, and it’s this life energy that gives us the strength and 
courage to release, accept, and integrate the pain that’s 
locked inside.” 

Patricia smiles and nods for her to continue. 

“We’ve talked about this before, and you used the term 
‘erotic energy’ to describe this creative impulse or life force. 
Do you think I’m confusing sexual and erotic energies?” 

“Probably,” laughs Patricia, “since our culture hardly 
makes much of a distinction. For our work, though, it might 
be useful to give the terms a specific meaning so that they’re 
more useful to us as we try to make sense of what’s going on 
inside. And there’s a third energy that’s important in this 
discernment process also.” 
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Sharon is right with her and chimes in, “Of course- 
love. That’s where it all starts, isn’t it? The quality of love I 
can bring to a client session is an invitation, a safe harbor in 
which clients can dare to explore some of the wear-and-tear 
sustained by their ships-of-self while weathering the storms 
of life.” 

As Sharon continues her discovery work in silence for 
a few moments, Patricia’s mentor-heart is joyful, sharing 
delight in Sharon’s insight and opening. When their eyes 
meet again, Sharon’s excitement is palpable. 

“I think I see the connection!” she exclaims. “Let me 
try this out with you and see how it sounds. When I feel 
only sexual attraction with someone, it’s one dimensional. 
I’m here, the object of my desire is there, and a kind of 
tension connects us, like a line connecting two dots. 

“In an erotic relationship, there’s more, like going from 
a one-dimensional line to a two dimensional circle. The 
circle contains all sorts of creative energy and invitations to 
interact erotically—lifefully—with many, many different parts 
of creation. I can be erotically involved with a lover in a 
way that includes sexual interactions, but I can also be 
erotically, non-sexually involved with a friend, a client, a 
pet, a tree, a symphony—anything! Relating intimately with 
life becomes primary, not the particular object that seems to 
be stimulating this openness and aliveness. Erotism at its 
core connects me to creation, to a willingness to be alive and 
open to experiencing, being affected by, and learning from 
everything that life has to offer. That includes my client’s 
situation and energy, and it includes all of my responses 
also.” 

Patricia’s radiant smile tells Sharon that she’s on a roll, 
and she continues. “Love, though—love is something else 
again. Going from an erotic relationship with life to a 
loving one is like going from a circle to a sphere—a whole 
additional dimension opens up, one of freedom and 
spaciousness. In love, it seems like the focus isn’t so much 
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on me and my relationship with something else, but rather 
on love as a state of being out of which everything else 
arises. Now of course I’m using love here in a specific 
sense, as an aspect of Divinity which exists as potential in 
each one of us, but needs an erotic involvement with life in 
order to grow, mature, unfold, and blossom. When I’m 
relating to others with this kind of love, I see the Divine in 
them, and that helps them to remember and open their own 
more expansive consciousness also. 

“In the sphere of love, as the capacity for loving grows, 
the edges expand and become more and more permeable. 
There becomes less of a distinction between me and other, 
and more of an awareness of the interconnectedness of all 
life. In love, it’s easy to know how and when to use the 
erotic—and the sexual—energies appropriately for nurturing 
love’s opening and healing the old wounds that maintain 
rigid boundaries and a sense of separation from the soul, 
spirit, and freedom that is our Divine inheritance. 

“When I am in sexual desire, I want, but that wanting 
contracts my consciousness onto the object of my desire. In 
an erotic relationship, the desire is to be alive, to discover, 
and consciousness widens to include lots more kinds of 
desire then just the sexual. And then in love, the desire 
matures into a longing to be one with not only all of 
creation, but also with its Source, its Creator, the Divine 
Itself.” 

Sharon is obviously pleased with her discovery, and 
Patricia encourages her to take it further. “That’s great, 
Sharon! Now how would you apply this awareness, this 
particular understanding of these terms, to your interactions 
with your clients?” 

After pausing to collect her thoughts, Sharon 
continues, “Okay, first I come back to the fundamental 
contract between my client and myself: we are together to 
facilitate the client’s inner peace. There are many 
approaches to this, but the most primary is creating a safe, 
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loving environment. If I, as the practitioner, am ‘in love’ 
during a session while being clear about and maintaining 
appropriate boundaries for expression, that loving energy is 
infectious, is an invitation to clients to open to the place of 
love inside themselves also. 

“Then, from this safe, loving energetic communion, we 
can utilize the inquisitiveness, the fundamental interest in 
life that is the essence of erotic energy, and explore 
whatever obstacles are interfering with the client’s ability to 
be in peace, to fully open to the reality of love. By my 
being an open presence of love, the client has a reference 
point; my love not only creates a safe space for the client, it 
can also stimulate a similar resonance, a longing to be ‘in 
love’ also.” 

With mock severity, Patricia says, “But what happens 
if either or both of you mistake this erotic interplay for 
sexual attraction? Aren’t you in danger of crossing over into 
unethical territory?” 

“Of course I am,” replies Sharon without missing a 
beat. “We’ve both agreed many times that there is 
inherent danger in this kind of work, and part of what 
makes me a healing arts professional is my training and 
commitment to ongoing awareness of these dangers. 
But over the years you’ve helped me understand that the 
biggest danger I face is when I am unwilling to feel and 
consciously deal with some part of my inner reality. So 
I accept the danger inherent in an intimate client 
relationship, to whatever degree my experience suggests 
I am capable, and continue to apply awareness and 
compassion in the service of my client’s healing and 
growth. I guess you could express it as a formula: 
danger plus skillful vigilance equals opportunity for 
growth. 

“When I find my client and myself at the edge between 
erotic lifefullness and sexual distraction, my role as 
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facilitator is to name what’s happening in whatever way 
seems appropriate, allowing our discussion to include 
whatever’s true at the moment, and also to keep our focus 
primarily on expanding of awareness to serve my client’s 
higher purpose.” 

“Isn’t there a risk, though,” asks Patricia, “ that you’ll 
become so engrossed in your own pleasure with the erotic 
interplay—with the sheer joy of exploring together—that 
you’ll neglect your focus on the client’s higher purpose?” 

Sharon is silent again, and Patricia can tell she’s struck 
a nerve. Trusting her student’s integrity, Patricia waits until 
Sharon is ready to volunteer, “That really concerns me, 
because I’ve already seen myself do this several times. I 
don’t think I did much harm to my client’s process, but 
afterwards I had to own that there were instances when I 
was following a line of investigation more for my own 
delight than out of a sense of usefulness to my client. And 
I’m ashamed to admit that sometimes, even seeing what I’ve 
done, I’m not sure I would do it differently next time.” 

“Are you, perhaps, trying to say something about the 
inherent nature of erotic energy?” asks Patricia 
sympathetically. 

“Of course,” sighs Sharon with a dawning awareness. 
“It’s pretty seductive, isn’t it? Meaning, when we really 
open to life and the richness of its possible relationships, we 
risk becoming lost in life’s play. It’s so ironic, though, 
because that same erotic invitation into life that exposes us 
to such danger also eventually fills us with a longing and 
capacity for real love, for a consciousness expansive enough 
that we can see the dangers clearly, navigate around them 
safely, and proceed on our voyage toward our heart’s 
deepest longing full speed ahead.” 

“Full speed ahead, perhaps,” adds Patricia, “but with 
ample time for introspection and contemplation, with 
patience, and with an impeccable attention to following 
every nuance of our inner guidance, of the still small voice 
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within.” 

“Is this, then, part of what it means to truly be a 
healing arts professional?” muses Sharon as she senses their 
session is coming to an end. “What you called impeccable 
attention to inner guidance—is that what distinguishes a 
professional from an amateur?” 

“Of course that’s part of it,” says Patricia, “but this 
attention needs to be informed by experience and trained— 
disciplined, if you will—in order to be a safe and reliable 
environment in which clients can pursue their inner growth 
and peace.” 

Sharon grows excited as a final insight clamors to 
express itself before they must finish. “Maybe in some 
sense what we were saying about the energies of sex, eros, 
and love form a hierarchy that relates to one’s ability to be a 
truly healing environment for someone else. At a level of 
consciousness that responds primarily to sexual energy, the 
focus is so much on the self that there is little truly available 
to serve another. In the interplay of erotic energy, awareness 
grows, and there’s a dance between satisfying the life- 
hungry desires of the self and the more altruistic focus on 
serving the life-hungry desires of another. And finally, when 
we’re operating at the level of love, we have the direct 
experience of our interconnectedness, and it’s just natural to 
do whatever is appropriate to serve another, since we 
simultaneously experience that as serving ourselves. 

“These qualities of energy and interaction are also 
related to experience, maturity, and wisdom, aren’t they? So 
we’re back once more to those fundamental truths: to teach 
peace, be peace; to inspire love, be loving; to enable the 
process of truth-seeking in a client, nurture the habit of 
truthfulness in yourself.” 

In their last few moments, Sharon and Patricia sit 
glowing in a shared aura of peace, joy, and delight in each 
other. Ironically, an impish voice in Sharon’s head picks this 
moment to remind her of all the years she spent avoiding 
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supervision. Glad that this major resistance is now behind 
her, she shares a warm goodbye hug with Patricia and offers 
a prayer of thankfulness for this opportunity to mature under 
the guidance and loving support of such a gifted teacher. 



A parting note from the author: 

The dialogues in this book include many ideas which 
could be developed more fully. I hope you and your 
colleagues will do just that - continue reading and 
discussing together ideas that help you grow in awareness 
and wisdom. In this process, a certain vagueness and 
tolerance of uncertainty is often necessary; please be 
compassionate and patient with yourself and your friends as 
your explorations unfold. 
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